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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE obvious truth so frequently proclaimed in these pages is no 
longer seriously contested, viz. that either this country must 
destroy the Asquith Government or the Asquith 
Government will destroy the country. It is 
perhaps not very helpful when on the edge of an 
abyss to know that some sinister scoundrel is about to push one 
over, but it is a shade better to know where one is, even at the 
twelfth hour, than to remain in the dark until the end. For the 
first time in 250 years we are under a Civil War Government, a 
Government, it is true, which may not survive civil war, but 
one which is committed to a policy of civil war. What makes 
the situation, if possible, more appalling, is the utterly callous 
cynicism of this sordid gang of corrupt adventurers who, from 
having played so long with fire, don’t care what happens. If 
they or any of them contemplated making great personal sacrifices 
for some cause, however unworthy, Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
would seem less repulsive than they are. But there is not a 
conscience in the Cabinet. Don’t Care came to the gallows. 
Don’t Care is carrying this country towards catastrophe. Perhaps 
it is an exaggeration to describe them as totally indifferent, 
because if no cause or principle moves them there is one thought 
which governs their conduct—the thought of their salaries. 
That is the position in a nutshell. The British Isles must be 
bathed in blood in order that certain needy, greedy adventurers 
may enjoy £5000 a year for a few more months. That is the 
naked and hideous truth which no partisanship can conceal. 
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Ministerial salaries are dependent on their remaining in office; 
their remaining in office depends on the support of the Molly 
Maguires. The day that is withdrawn the Asquith Cabinet 
collapses. It would be withdrawn if they did anything the 
Molly Maguires disapproved. 


UNDER such circumstances it is perfectly idle for the Opposition 
Futilities °° embark on any discussions with a tied Govern- 

ment who cannot move hand or foot without the 
orders of Mr. Redmond, and the Unionist Party is only trifling 
with the people and obscuring the issue by keeping up the fiction 
of a “responsible Government” with whom, under conceivable 
circumstances, ‘‘ conversations’ or negotiations might be held 
‘with a view to arriving at a comprehensive settlement by 
mutual consent” in the jargon of the day. Archbishops and 
other well-meaning busybodies, including the ‘‘ moderate mug,” 
who makes every crisis worse by darkening counsel with silly 
letters in the Times, would be better employed stating the plain 
facts than by preaching peace when there is no peace. Our 
readers will not expect us to join in the sorry farce, which may 
now at any moment develop into a ghastly tragedy. As we 
have insisted from the outset, negotiations are futile, because 
there is no one to negotiate with. There are certain individual 
recipients of substantial salaries who call themselves a Govern- 
ment, but there is no Government in any serious sense of that 
term. The very day after Lord Crewe—than whom nobody in 
public life cuts a more contemptible figure—introduced his 
childish Amending Bill into the House of Lords, consisting of 
proposals put forward last March and universally rejected as 
impossible, every newspaper announced that the triumvirate at 
the head of the Molly Maguires visited Downing Street and spent 
some time with our puppet Premier, to whom they issued further 
orders. 


Wat humbug Parliamentary proceedings become, and how 
ludicrous these full-dress debates and sonorous speeches when 
three irresponsible outsiders can at any moment 
take a taxi to Downing Street and tell their hireling 
what he is to do. It is infinitely to the credit of 
Mr. Bonar Law that he has kept his finger on the sham all the 
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time and never allowed us to forget that the pleasing fiction of 
Parliamentary Government is a fraudulent delusion as we live 
under a secret Venetian oligarchy of whose deliberations and 
decisions we know nothing except that they are inspired by no 
love of Ireland but by hatred of England. If we have civil war 
it will simply be because certain pernicious politicians have sold 
themselves body and soul to the enemies of their country. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that the transaction isin writing, 
which is held in terrorem over Ministers whenever any feeble 
attempt is made to escape from the horrible impasse. We protest 
in the most emphatic way against any action by the Opposition 
calculated to divert attention from the governing realities of the 
situation or the true position of the Premier and his colleagues, 
and we shall not insult our readers’ intelligence by elaborate 
disquisitions on a crisis which speaks for itself. 


Ir Ministers could resign themselves to risk their salaries there 
might be no civil war, though they have allowed things to drift 

to the danger-point. If the Molly Maguires realise 
A New : : 
ankin that though they have the Government in their 

grip they will never get their pound of flesh, it 
may yet be possible to escape catastrophe, but the sands are 
running rapidly out of the hour-glass and he would be a sanguine 
man who to-day prophesied a bloodless solution of the Irish 
question. It may surpass the wit of man to avoid civil war 
even were there the requisite good-will, of which so far there is 
no sign. There is a new factor in the situation, viz. the develop- 
ment of the Nationalist Volunteers, originally an extra Parlia- 
mentary force, but now under the nominal guidance of the Molly 
Maguires. It is large in numbers and growing rapidly. It 
contains every rapscallion in Ireland; it is undisciplined and 
ripening for any row. It is badly armed, but is not incapable 
of murdering scattered Loyalists on a large scale. It complicates 
and aggravates the situation. Mr. Redmond is alleged to have 
opposed its creation. Wecan well believe it. The Molly Maguires 
were on velvet. They were “in” the Pogrom. Mr. Churchill 
was their willing tool in his ill-starred effort to convert the Army 
and Navy into agents provocateurs in Ulster. The Redmonds, 
Dillons, and Devlins stood to score in any event. It was a case 
of heads they win and tails they didn’t lose if the ‘‘ bloodshed 
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on an extensive scale ’’ preached at Bradford had been successfully 
provoked. Had the Army attacked the Ulster Volunteers the 
result would have been a matter of complete indifference to the 
Molly Maguires. A disaster to Ulster would have driven the 
most loyal and devoted people in these islands into the arms of 
our enemies, with this difference that they would be ten times 
more bitter than the Nationalists. On the other hand, the defeat 
of the Army would be scarcely less joyful to those who have 
wiped their boots on the British uniform. The advent of the 
Nationalist Volunteers causes some anxiety to the Nationalists, 
as the situation is less simple and easy from their point of view. 
Formerly only enemies would be killed. It would be a gain of 
two on adivision. Nowadays Nationalist skins are at stake, and 
it may be thats however perilous is the new force in isolated 
districts—and we know the ‘“ methods of barbarism” of armed 
Land Leaguers—it may serve to steady the general situation. 
Sir Edward Carson’s welcome to the Nationalist Volunteers is 
perhaps less amazing than it seemed to the Brunner-Mond Press, 


IF there is a new factor the old factor remains, and whatever else 
may be the upshot of the portentous developments of the past 
month, the position of the old factor is materially 
strengthened. The politicians have egregiously 
failed to settle the Irish Question. The mere introduction of an 
Amending Bill, with its “‘stay of execution” until Ulster dis- 
arms, is a humiliating confession of fiasco on the part of “‘the 
Government,” even if it contributes nothing to the settlement. 
It damns the Home Rule Bill, coupled as it is with Lord Crewe’s 
whining appeal to the House of Lords to undertake a job beyond 
the capacity of the House of Commons, by licking this Amending 
Bill into some shape. The only tangible and visible results of 
Ministerial operations in Ireland are two great bodies of armed 
men described by the saponacious humbug on the Woolsack as 
“* sross illegalities and unconstitutional,” but to be left severely 
alone by “the Government.” Every day it is becoming more 
apparent to every body that the people are entitled to some say 
on a crisis unforeseen by “the Government” which admittedly 
has no power to deal with it. But Ministers are under a compact 
with the Nationalists—presumably in writing—to establish 
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Home Rule without affording the electorate any opportunity of 
saying their yea or nay. It was for this express purpose the 
Parliament Bill was introduced and the Constitution mangled. 
The object was not so much to abolish the Peers’ veto as the 
Peoples’ veto, which is inimical to Venetian oligarchies. It is 
impossible for a constitutional Sovereign to lend the Crown to a 
conspiracy of which the immediate result must be civil war. 
No one except “the Government” desires to drag King George 
into Party politics. All that is necessary for his Majesty to do 
is to postpone his signature to the Home Rule Bill, now manifestly 
a Civil War Bill, until his People have had an opportunity of 
saying their say. It was once asked, “ What are the People ? 
Nothing. What do they wish to be. Something.” That is 
the position to-day, the People want to say a word before they 
are plunged into a bloody strife of which no man can see the end. 
The King could restore confidence and a sense of security by 
issuing a Proclamation giving his reasons for delaying his signature 
to the Civil War Bill until he is assured his People want it. The 
rest would be easy, and need not even involve a General Election. 
Parliamentary pundits have made a ghastly mess of the business. 
It is time the King and People put their heads together. 


ONE satisfactory feature in the political situation is the 
decided slump in Lloyd Georgeism, which it would be foolish 

to exaggerate, but equally foolish to ignore. 
ge Pong The number of persons in all ranks of life 
Georgeism who are sick to death of the Charlatan of the 

Exchequer increases hour by hour. As one of 
his amiable colleagues observed at the moment of the 
Marconi revelations, ‘‘ Lloyd George has a bullet in his body 
which he will feel at every change of wind.” He hoped to 
cover his “Land-bursting” fiasco by a sensational Budget 
which would afford a fresh starting-point for a popular crusade 
against the “ Dukes,’ and it would not have been surprising 
had this further instalment of extortion, designed at once to 
fill the depleted coffers of the Demagogues and to cripple their 
opponents, caused an explosion of indignation which would have 
enabled its author to make a successful appeal to the Have-nots 
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against the Haves. The “ Dukes” very wisely kept their own 
counsel. ‘The Budget hit a large number of people between wind 
and water—besides “ Dukes” and besides Tories. It was a 
veritable triumph of Cobdenite legerdemain which paved the 
way to Tariff Reform, and we are somewhat surprised that Tariff 
Reformers in Parliament should not have pointed the moral and 
emphasised the alternative. Perhaps it was wise of the Unionist 
Party to adopt an attitude of reserve and allow others to make 
the running. We had made our protest against Lloyd Georgeism 
in 1909, and though the country did not decide in favour of his 
finance it remained saddled with the financier. Others might 
“bell the cat” this time. It was speedily seen that Mr. George, 
whose Marconi operations show him to possess the intellect of 
a rabbit, had got himself and, needless to say, our national 
finances, into a hopeless muddle. Ipswich was treated as a 
touchstone. Had his Limehousing descent upon that intelligent 
community succeeded, and the abject Masterman been returned 
at the head of the poll, the critics of the Charlatan at the Exchequer 
in his own Party would doubtless have done their “ grousing ” 
in private. The overwhelming defeat of the Demagogue and his 
satellite encouraged them to pluck up courage, and at the moment 
of going to press our only financier is eating an unwonted amount 
of humble pie over which he is making an exceedingly wry face. 
The Radical Plutocracy has even reduced its income-tax by a 
penny in the pound, though a 1s. 4d. income-tax was publicly 
declared by Mr. George to be the corner-stone of his Budget and 
the only serious safeguard against revolution. Not a farthing 
was ever surrendered to Tory Dukes, but no less than £2,577,000 
has been returned to the pockets of those habitually dismissed 
as the “idle rich” as soon as it was found that important con- 
tributors to the Party war-chest realised that one might have 
too much of such a good thing as Lloyd Georgeism. It would 
take an entire number of the National Review to describe the 
mess in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has involved 
himself, and the language about him on his own side bears a 


painful resemblance to what wicked Tories like ourselves have 
long been saying. 
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THE long-drawn crisis in France has been followed with subdued 
sympathy in this country, “subdued ” not through any lack 
of interest in the welfare of our nearest neighbours 
The French : : 
Crisis and our virtual allies, but because nowadays 
Englishmen are conscious that a country groaning 
under the thraldom of a Coalition of Panama and Pogrom 
politicians is not in a position to criticise the proceedings of 
other communities. We may none the less congratulate our 
French friends at their happy issue from their difficulties as well 
as over the skill with which they turned an awkward corner. If 
they are exceedingly expert in changing Governments, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, it is not for us to talk who are unable 
to rid ourselves of the Old Man of the Sea who has sat on our 
shoulders since 1906—a period during which the Asquiths, the 
Greys, the Haldanes, the Churchills, the Lloyd Georges, and 
Harcourts have reduced this country from a first class to a 
second class Power, and doubtless have every intention of 
diminishing it still further. A somewhat obscure General Elec- 
tion in France was conducted under the colourless auspices of 
M. Doumergue. Some foreigners were beguiled into believing 
that the Three Years Military Service Law was condemned by the 
electorate, a legend encouraged by our Pacifist-Potsdam Press 
with which the wish was father to the thought. The Cocoa 
Chorus fondly imagines that there is only one man in France, 
namely, the International Socialist, M. Jaurés, whose political 
supremacy is always coming but never comes. The one out- 
standing feature of the election was the strong rally of public 
opinion—under various guises—to the three years law originated 
during the Premiership of M. Poincaré. A period of hesitation 
followed the election, and after some delay M. Doumergue and 
his colleagues resigned. After another delay M. Viviani, a 
leading lawyer and Radical Socialist on friendly terms with 
President Poincaré—who appears to be the objective of a dis- 
creditable vendetta—endeavoured to form a Ministry of a some- 
what mediocre character which collapsed at the twelfth hour 
through its inability to find a military formula. 
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THEN followed the heroic effort of the veteran M. Ribot, one of 
the authors of the Franco-Russian Alliance, to form a “ grand 
Ri ministére ”’ including the usually illusive and 
ibot , 

Ministry much-respected M. Leon Bourgeois and the 

formidable M. Delcassé—a combination the 
announcement of which made an excellent impression abroad 
as the embodiment of mature patriotism standing uncompromis- 
ingly for National Defence and the international obligations of 
France. The ubiquitous Potsdam Press was up in arms through- 
out Europe, and our own bleaters and “ blighters,”’ needless to 
say, joined the hue and cry. The Coalition Press appears to be 
manipulated from Berlin by the Press bureau, which likewise 
has a footing in some so-called ‘‘ Unionist ” organs which are not 
above doing any dirty work for the Fatherland. German 
diplomats are believed to receive a special entertaining allowance 
to be expended on London and provincial journalists, who requite 
hospitality by printing the required rubbish, which is then semi- 
officially circulated in Germany as “a representative expression 
of British public opinion,” though it is nothing more than the 
prompting of some crafty Teuton. This organised outcry against 
the Ribot Cabinet by the enemies of France was an eloquent 
tribute to its value which unfortunately never reached the 
French people, or at any rate not in time to influence professional 
politicians of the Combes and Caillaux type who had their own 
axes to grind. M. Ribot had committed the unpardonable sin 
of constituting a Ministry regardless of the particular groups that 
have established a quasi parliamentary monopoly, and it was 
obvious from the outset that no appeals to their patriotism at 
a critical moment of French history would mitigate their rancour 
or their determination to get their pound of flesh. As well 
appeal to Keir Hardies, Byleses, or Churchills, to forgo some 
Party advantage for a common good beyond their ken. The 
Ribot Ministry was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies on its 
first appearance by the decisive majority of 44, the Opposition 
order of the day being adopted by 306 votes to 262. This was 
the revenge of the bloc. The Premier and his colleagues at once 
proceeded to the Elysée and placed their resignation in the hands 
of the President, who was regarded ‘n some quarters as seriously 
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compromised by the fall of a Cabinet the existence of which was 
credited to his personal initiative. 


WE were threatened by premature prophets with a Presidential 
crisis, and our Potsdam Press, with its unerring instinct for being 
wrong, was already dancing on the grave of Three 
Years Service. M. Poincaré once more had 
recourse to M. Viviani, who promptly requested 
the assistance of M. Combes, which was peremptorily refused 
on the express ground that the two politicians differed on the 
military question—M. Combes being evidently aware that he 
could not hope to make his view prevail. By this time many 
French Radicals, who are not an essentially unpatriotic Party 
like the bulk of British Radicals, recovered their perspective, with 
the result that despite the obstruction of M. Combes, and the 
intrigues of M. Caillaux, not only was the Viviani Cabinet con- 
stituted, but though it included advanced agitators against 
Three Years such as M. Augagneur, it appeared in the Chamber 
with a programme indistinguishable to laymen from that of the 
ill-starred Ribot Ministry, and secured an enormous majority from 
the same Assembly which had contemptuously dismissed its 
predecessors. On a division the Government obtained no less 
than 362 votes against 139, M. Viviani’s pledge to maintain the 
Three Years Service Law was unequivocal, and in a subsequent 
encounter with the hero of the enemies of France, M. Jaurés, the 
new Premier, greatly distinguished himself and drove a damaging 
wedge into the Combes-Caillaux bloc, the majority of whom are 
apparently supporting the Government. Politics and politicians 
are certainly curious things. France is by no means out of the 
wood, as she has to surmount a stiff financial fence, but recent 
events should serve afresh to teach the hostile observers of our 
Radical newspapers that the sombre view of every superficial 
French crisis is almost invariably falsified by the event. France 
frequently seems to be nearer disaster than she is, just as England 
may be nearer disaster than she seems. Each has something to 
learn from the other, and it is a pity that now at last after 
many hundred years of antagonism, when the two countries have 
become friends, our so-called Liberal Press should miss no 
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opportunity of being “nasty” to the Power they were wont to 
worship. 


Tus is the curious “kink” in Radical psychology discussed 
more than once in previous numbers of the National Review, 
Radical though never satisfactorily explained, for the 
“Kink”? simple reason that anything so irrational is not 

susceptible of any rational explanation. Twenty 
years ago, when our relations with France left everything to be 
desired and were a constant source of anxiety to whatever Party 
might be in power, and when the Governments of Paris and 
London had the utmost difficulty in composing any of their copious 
differences, as Lord Rosebery discovered during his brief sojourn 
at the Foreign Office, the “‘ progressive’ Press of the day, the 
Manchester Guardians, the Daily Newses, the Daily Chronicles, 
the Westminster Gazettes, were never weary of proving to demonstra- 
tion that every dispute was exclusively due to the overweening 
arrogance and unfriendliness of their own country, as they never 
wearied of preaching that the single and sufficient remedy for all 
the afflictions of British foreign policy was a comprehensive 
Entente Cordiale with France, to which, in accordance with the 
old Gladstonian tradition, Russia must necessarily be a party. 
The Liberal Press literally teemed with articles in this sense, in 
many cases written by men who are nowadays only happy when 
crabbing France and vilifying Russia. Per contra, the “re- 
actionary policy’ which Lord Salisbury was supposed to favour 
of leaning upon the Triple Alliance, of which through a naval 
understanding with Italy we were accused of being informal 
members, was a veritable bugbear to our pro-French and pro- 
Russian Radicals. What has happened in the interval to cause 
these pundits to carry their goods to other markets ? It was the 
same France and the same Russia with which we were dealing 
then as we are dealing to-day, with this difference, that neither 
Government and neither nation showed the smallest desire for 
our friendship. We could count on their opposition to British 
interests in every part of the world and on their readiness to 
enter any Anglophobe combination. We do not say this in any 
spirit of recrimination, because we were all the common victims of 
Bismarckian diplomacy, which lived by setting other Powers by 
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the ears in order that Germany might enjoy her own undisturbed, 
as we have since learnt from the illuminating pages of Busch, and 
Bismarck’s artless autobiography. We are for the moment 
exclusively concerned with the “kink” which made the Radicals 
of twenty years ago more French than the French and more 
Russian than the Russians. They did not stop to ask whether 
France was a friendly or a pacific Power, or whether Russia 
was on the same constitutional level as ourselves. In season 
and out of season they demanded that we should free our- 
selves of any entanglements with Germany and her partners 
and make friends with our natural allies of Paris and 
St. Petersburg. 


No one familiar with the controversies of that time will deny - 
that this was the Gladstonian policy. For reasons unnecessary 
The Gladsto- to elaborate, what was at one time the impracticable 
nian Policy fad of the Liberal Party developed into our 

national policy. The scales suddenly fell from the 
eyes of Statesmen and Sovereigns, who realised that they were 
living at loggerheads with one another for the greater glory of 
Germany and to their own detriment. German diplomacy and 
German armaments did the rest. Lord Lansdowne, with the 
universal approval of his countrymen, after bitter experience of 
German duplicity over the Baghdad Railway and Venezuela, 
gave effect to the wishes of the nation by an intelligent and 
comprehensive effort to settle outstanding differences with 
France with whom we seemed to be embroiled in every corner 
of every continent. France was in a mood to respond. Hence 
the Entente Cordiale, which during ten critical years has stood 
four-square to all the winds that blow, and has saved Europe from 
war on at least three occasions, and probably more. It was 
obvious to everybody from the moment the new policy was 
adopted that among its many merits was an inevitable reconsidera- 
tion of Russo-British relations which were imperilled by the 
Russo-Japanese War, which Germany is believed to have played 
an active part in engineering in order that the Elephant and 
Whale might get to grips. We escaped this catastrophe kindly 
prepared for us by the grand agent provocateur, who inundated 
the Russian Admiralty with reports of impending attacks by 
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legendary Japanese destroyers in the North Sea, which caused a 
grave contretemps on the Dogger Bank, over which we only 
avoided war through the tactful insistence of France—one of 
the greatest services ever rendered by one country to two other 
countries, and one for which our professional pacifists have never 
shown adequate gratitude. After the close of her struggle with 
Japan, which cost her some prestige without injuring her vitals, 
Russia gradually came to realise, as France and Great Britain had 
previously learnt, that the only Power who could possibly benefit 
by a war between her and England was Germany, and on a com- 
parison of notes it was ascertained that German activity was 
largely responsible for Russian Anglophobia and for British 
Russophobia. 


ForRTUNATELY for once the responsible men in both our political 
parties were in agreement as to the desirability of an Anglo-Russian 
A Nati Entente as they had been about an Anglo-French 
ational ‘ 

Policy Entente—hence the only useful constructive policy 

of recent years. Both parties are equally responsible 
for this policy which was deliberately entered upon after all the 
pros and cons had been carefully considered, and if Lord Lans- 
downe’s name is attached to the Anglo-French agreement, Sir 
Edward Grey’s name is attached to the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment, and the Balfour Government, the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government, and the Asquith Government, bear equal responsi- 
bility for the national policy which was not merely a settlement 
of various local differences, but a recognised landmark in the rela- 
tions of all three countries, signifying that henceforward instead 
of regarding one another with unfriendly eyes, as too often in 
the past, Russia, France, and Great Britain would treat one 
another as friends and seek opportunities of effective co-operation, 
especially in the cause of European peace, which is equally vital 
to them all and has only been seriously threatened from a single 
quarter during the twentieth century. We could understand old- 
fashioned Conservatives with a hankering after Prussian bureau- 
cratic methods, regretting this departure in our foreign policy with 
its incidental confession that some of their eponymous heroes had 
misjudged the international situation. But for the life of us we 
are quite unable to understand why any men of Liberal proclivities, 
brought up to regard Republican I'rance and unreformed Russia 
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ag our natural allies, should be waging war upon the policy of their 
party and ours. It is most mysterious that they should be lend- 
ing themselves to German machinations. Every feature of 
German policy ought to be hateful to them if they believe in their 
own principles, while Russia’s evolution towards constitutionalism 
should excite their warmest sympathy, no less than France’s 
preservation of Republican institutions in the midst of Monarchies. 
We give it up. It is the insoluble “kink.” When France and 
Russia were hostile it was our business to be friendly ; when 
Germany was believed to be friendly it was our duty to have 
nothing to do with her. Now-that France and Russia are friendly 
and prepared to stand in with us and are making prodigious 
sacrifices to preserve peace, it is ex hypothesi our duty to desert 
them and run after Germany, where 70 millions of people under 
the inspiration of a War Lord are consecrating themselves to the 
task of wiping us off the map! 


Durtine the past month we have had a humiliating illustration 
of the lengths to which our Potsdam Party and Potsdam Press 
The Last in this country are prepared to go, and one cal- 
Ignominy culated to excite hatred, ridicule and contempt 

abroad. It was rumoured, perhaps invented, in 
Germany that during the King’s brilliantly successful visit to Paris, 
which constituted another valuable link in the Entente, that Great 
Britain and Russia had discussed or possibly signed some naval 
convention for mutual support in the Mediterranean, which thanks 
to the stupendous efforts of Austria-Hungary and Italy at Ger- 
many’s bidding threatens to become a Teutonic lake. Are we back 
in the spacious days of Bismarck, when the Wilhelmstrasse claimed 
to control the foreign policy of her neighbours, that questions 
should be raised in Berlin as to anything that might have been 
done in Paris between the Governments of Russia and England ? 
We do not challenge the naval or military arrangements of the 
Triple Alliance, and we can only express our astonishment at the 
insolence of a foreign Press which affects to challenge the right of 
Russia and Great Britain to make whatever naval or military 
arrangements they please. The provocation was bad enough, 
but the response from this country was ten times worse. Our 
Potsdam pamphleteers were positively shocked at the suggestion 
that we should have any “ truck ” with barbarous Russia either 
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by naval convention or otherwise, and proceeded to address the 
most fulsome apologies and disclaimers to Germany. It is one of 
the most ignominious of recent international incidents, and though 
we are prepared for anything from the present Government we 
confess to being surprised that Sir Edward Grey, who bears his 
full share of responsibility for the entire policy of the Triple 
Entente, and to whose loyalty it owes not a little, should have 
dealt so feebly with the questions addressed to him from the 
Ministerial side of the House. 


Mr. CHURCHILL is so deservedly distrusted that it is scarcely 
surprising that the mysterious oil policy, for which he is responsible, 
should excite general misgiving and suspicion. 
wre Ol As a general rule 1 ges to “noble” th 
Mystery s a general rule he manages to “nobble” the 
Press in advance for his own purposes, but for 
once organs usually engaged in “booming” him have adopted a 
critical attitude towards a transaction which on the face of it 
has little to commend it, while fresh facts are emerging indicating 
the usual economy of truth by the great Ministry of Mendacity. 
Oil may be the ideal naval fuel, but the mere cpse dizxit of a 
Churchill is insufficient. The public are anxious to know whether 
the supersession of coal as the motive-power of the British Navy 
was ever seriously considered by any serious and responsible 
body, or whether it be the fact, as has been alleged and not dis- 
proved, that the Dundee Windbag, without even apprising his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, took it upon himself to order oil-driven 
battleships without making any provision for the supply of oil. 
As regards the relative merits of oil and coal, we do not profess 
to have any opinion, though the fact that we have the coal and 
haven’t got the oil strikes laymen as no inconsiderable factor, and 
as casting some doubt on the wisdom of owr forcing the pace in 
placing maritime supremacy on an oil basis. It bears a painful 
resemblance to the flashy Dreadnought policy for which another 
charlatan was responsible. The whole subject is wrapped in 
mystery which Opposition Front Benchers appear to be unable 
or unwilling to clear up, each side being painfully anxious to 
make out that the other is ‘‘in it.’ The fact remains, however, 
and for this Mr. Churchill bears exclusive responsibility, that one 
year oil-driven battleships were laid down without oil, the next 
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year there was a partial reversion to coal owing to the price of 
oil. This is hardly the way to persuade the public that wisdom 
inspires our councils. Now we are invited to believe that an om- 
niscient Admiralty, having taken time by the forelock, will be able 
to control the price of oil, an abundance of which will be vouchsafed 
for all naval purposes in peace and war by investing £2,000,000 
of public money in an Anglo-Persian concern, some of whose oil 
wells lie in a dubious Persian zone, while some are even alleged to 
lie in Turkey. We are invited to compare this coup with the 
profitable purchase of shares in the Suez Canal, but there is this 
material difference, that the Statesman in one case was Disraeli, 
while the politician in the other is Churchill. 


Our Foreign Minister, as one of the few respectable members of 
the Government with a lingering shred of reputation, is in- 
variably brought in to defend the indefensible, and 
is always willing to oblige. There is no form of 
Ministerial knavery or folly for which Sir Edward 
Grey is not prepared to pledge his dwindling reputation. His 
services were requisitioned during the Marconi scandal; it 
showed how bad things were. Now he is imported into the House 
of Commons to give his blessing to this crazy oil venture in Central 
Asia. It would be comic if we had less at stake, but sense of 
humour is not strong at the Foreign Office. Here is a Govern- 
ment which year by year has reduced our naval and military 
power, relatively in the one case, positively in the other. The 
British Navy hugs the British coast. Under cover of resounding 
rhetoric we have virtually abandoned the Mediterranean and 
have made it practically impossible to despatch troops abroad 
owing to the Territorial fiasco. The Admiralty at this juncture, 
for reasons known to themselves, have precipitated the country 
into a risky oil speculation. They affect to be anxious about our 
future supply and forthwith plunge into the vortex of Persian 
politics—a sphere where we are probably less able to protect 
material interests than in any part of the world. It is another 
Baghdad Railway, if not worse. Was any one consulted over 
this venture beyond a few tame officials in Whitehall who will say 
ditto to any one above them in the hierarchy ? Even Mr. 
Churchill has never made a less impressive “‘ speech” than the 
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elaborate typoscript which he read to the House of Commons 
(June 17) in moving “‘ That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of such sums, not exceeding in the 
whole £2,200,000, as are required for the acquisition of share or 
loan capital of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company.” He coolly 
informed his audience ‘‘ To-day we are not engaged in considering 
whether it was or was not a good thing to lay down and adapt 
nearly 250 warships of different classes of the Fleet, partly or 
wholly dependent on oil.” This subject never has been seriously 
considered, very few Members of Parliament being interested on 
any matter of vital interest beyond current Party controversies. 
‘ At the proper time, if we were challenged, I should be very glad 
to discuss that; but now we are concerned solely with the best 
means of securing at a reasonable price an abundant and sure 
supply of oil for vessels which have already been built or begun.” 


No one would be justified because he thought oil-driven warships 
were a mistake in trying to prevent those ships from being used. 
The oil policy is sacrosanct, like the original 
Dreadnought policy for which we have paid 
through the nose, as we shall doubtless pay for cil in order to 
minister to the diseased vanity of an egomaniac. Ici us reiterate 
that we do not feel competent to express an opinion as between 
competing fuels, though we distrust the men responsi!)!c for the new 
departure, while few can be found to approve their methods. 
The Admiralty have hardly made up their own mind, if we 
may take the First Lord’s remark seriously : “We shall continue 
to depend upon coal as the main motive-power of our Fleet for 
many years to come.” But if oil is so infinitely superior to coal 
why should we favour coal? If, on the other hand, oil, 
though superior, be not forthcoming in sufficient quantities, do 
we not risk immobilising our Fleet by placing so large a proportion 
of it on an oil basis? The intelligent public urgently demands 
some guarantee that the problem has been considered by reliable 
people without axes to grind. They will not be impressed by 
Mr. Churchill’s recital of all it is proposed to do, namely, that 
we shall purchase a large portion of our oil supplies from other 
parts of the world than Persia, and shall continue to develop our 
home supply of ‘“‘shale”’ oil, while experimentalising in extracting 
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oil from clay and coal, while doubtless as a sop to the coal trade and 
the formidable miners’ vote it was announced “The Government 
will make enquiry among the leaders of the coal trade, and if it is 
thought useful, if it is thought it will stimulate enterprise, we 
shall be prepared to offer a substantial prize or prizes for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and stimulating the development of processes 
which will yield at economic prices liquid fuel from coal.” Pre- 
sumably the Admiralty will present something in the nature of 
the famous Tit- Bits villa to successful essayists. 


Tue Admiralty would also support “as far as is financially 
justifiable, the search for oil fields and their development in the 
A Wild Cat British Empire.” The suggestion that the present 
lialaaeias Admiralty should promote any Imperial interest 

is calculated to raise a smile. The Churchill 
regime has dealt a heavier blow at Imperial co-operation than any 
of its predecessors, which is saying a good deal. What are the 
facts concerning this Anglo-Persian enterprise ? In one breath 
we are told that “our whole supply of oil . . . and probably 
more than we shall need for many years ” could be obtained from 
Persia. In the next breath we learn that it is not to be “ the sole 
source of the naval oil supply, but only as an important con- 
tributary source as regards quantity and as a powerful controlling 
influence as regards price.’ This is sheer nonsense. If the 
Admiralty have been so lucky as to secure control for the com- 
paratively modest sum of £2,000,000 of an oil field capable of 
supplying all the oil the British Navy needs, why bother about 
other supplies or concern oneself about a price when one is con- 
suming one’s own production? The Admiralty evidently do not 
know where they are, though they are dimly conscious of making 
a badand mad blunder. The speaker affected to dispose of the mili- 
tary argument by ridiculing the suggestion that we should become 
dependent ‘“‘upon a slender pipe line running through 150 miles 
of mountainous country and barbarous tribesmen,” resorting to 
the threadbare tag “The British Empire will depend hereafter, as 
it has depended heretofore, upon the wealth of this country and 
upon the power of its Fleet.” But the wealth of the country is 
being sapped by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to such a point 


that even Radical plutocrats are protesting, while the power of 
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the Fleet is diminishing day by day relatively to the increasing 
duties cast upon it and the formidable development of its enemies. 
Now it is proposed to transfer sea-power from coal to oil, and in 
so far as we rely on our new investment we are dependent on a 
““slender pipe line,” in an area of disturbance. Mr. Churchill may 
call black white as often as he pleases, without affecting its colour. 


THE speaker made a curious reference to the Oil Trusts, which, 
coming from such a quarter, was entertaining, being probably 
Sil ai due to a desire to arouse the prejudices of the 
Oil Trusts Labour Party, in which he was successful. Inci- 

dentally it supplied another powerful argument 
against rushing into any oil policy before it was absolutely 
necessary. These things should have been thought of before 
we began laying down oil-driven Dreadnoughts. Two gigantic 
corporations dominate either hemisphere. ‘In the New World 
there is the Standard Oil Company, against which the Cowdray 
interests maintained by war and by negotiation a very powerful 
but semi-independent life.’ What does this cryptic sentence 
mean? It was only the other day the Admiralty announced 
that a contract with the Mexican Eagle Company (the 
main Cowdray Company) was a national necessity. Now the 
Cowdray interests are described as being only “‘ semi-independent ” 
of the Standard Oil Company. Like the Admiralty, we don’t 
know where we are. Then “in the Old World the great combina- 
tion of the Shell and the Royal Dutch, with all their subsidiary 
and ancillary branches, has practically covered the whole ground 
and has even reached out into the New World.” We are told by 
Mr. Churchill, we might wish better authority, that amongst 
British companies successfully maintaining an independent 
existence “the Burmah Oil Company, with its offshoot, the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, is almost the only noticeable feature.” As 
a result, during many years the Admiralty have been steadily 
squeezed ‘‘ by the Oil Trusts all over the world, and we have found 
prices and freights raised steadily against us until we have been 
pressed to pay more than double what a few years before we were 
accustomed to pay, yielding a good profit to the producers for the 
oil which was required.” It is all very bewildering. It is surely 
not suggested that an eminent patriot lke Lord Cowdray has been 
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squeezing the British Navy in order to feather his own nest, or 
that Lord Murray of Elibank, who has been travelling the wide 
world over in search of cheap oil for British Dreadnoughts, would 
be guilty of such conduct. However, it was necessary to paint 
a particular picture for a particular purpose, and Mr. Churchill 
painted it. It was a sketch rather than a finished article. 


THEN followed a specious effort to disarm Unionists by a recital 
of the parts played in the past by Lord Selborne and especially 
oe me. Pretyman when at the Admiralty, whose 
‘ll’s “Gaffe” remarkable foresight ” was applauded in inducing 

Lord Strathcona to come forward as Chairman of 
the Anglo-Persian Company and by his influence ensure the 
maintenance of the commercial independence and the British 
character of that Company. So many compliments pass from 
the Opposition Front Bench, who miss few opportunities of 
effusiveness to their opponents, for which as a general rule they 
have nothing to show, that we feel bound to take note of the un- 
wonted compliment of Mr. Churchill to Mr. Pretyman, which was 
presumably another “investment.” ‘The hon. member was in 
those days Chairman of the Admiralty Oil Committee, and the 
only criticism which I feel can be directed against myself is that 
we have not earlier followed up the indications which his Com- 
mittee so markedly displayed. I am talking of a period of ten or 
eleven years ago.” What was left to an unfortunate Opposition 
Front Bench except to support the Government policy? Of the 
rest of the speech, which covered many pages of Hansard and was 
largely devoted to the glorification of the new speculation, we 
need say nothing, beyond calling attention to the really grotesque 
observation that “All the criticisms, so far, have flowed from 
one fountain. They have all come, so far, from Sir Marcus 
Samuel, one of the heads of the ‘Shell’ Company, and his 
spokesman, Dr. Devorkovitz, of the Petroleum Review;” in 
other words, from people financially interested in competitive 
concerns. We might just as well say that the only support of Mr. 
Churchill’s project proceeds from people financially interested in 
the Burmah Oil Company or the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
which our readers would resent as a childish imputation. We 
confess to having never even heard of Dr. Devorkovitz or the 
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Petroleum Review until they were mentioned in the House of 
Commons by the First Lord of the Admiralty, and have not read 
any single observation made by Sir Marcus Samuel, of whom in 
our ignorance we know nothing except that he is an oil magnate, 
like Lord Cowdray and many prominent and important members 
of the Coalition. 


To use a famous Irish bull, Mr. Churchill never opens his mouth 
without putting his foot in it. For a member of the Marconi 

Ministry to fling about such accusations is ‘“ the 
emesis limit.” He was followed by Mr. George Lloyd in 
an admirable speech, opening with this very proper rebuke, 
“T must say that many of us think, with due respect,* 
that the personal imputation with regard to hon. members’ 
interests in Oil Companies in the latter part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech comes very badly indeed from the other side.” 
Everybody agreed that it was of vital importance to secure 
reserves of oil independent of Combines or Trusts in any part of 
the world. Mr. Churchill had himself laid down nearly a year 
ago certain governing principles on which the Admiralty should 
proceed. There must be “a wide geographical distribution to 
guard against local failure of supplies, and to avoid undue reliance 
on any particular source, so as to preserve (and this is the point) 
as much security and as much expansive power or elasticity in 
regard to each source as possible.” Then again they must “draw 
our oil supplies as far as possible from sources under British 
control or British influence, and along those sea or ocean routes 
which the Navy can most easily and most surely protect.” But 
the present transaction did not square with any of these principles. 
Mr. Churchill was evidently ignorant about Persia, where he was 
about to sink two millions of public money, while his effort to dis- 
pose of the military problem by referring to command of the sea 
was irrelevant. Mr. George Lloyd, who speaks with authority, 
pertinently enquired ‘“‘ Are you going to be able to defend your 
property in Persia by means of the Navy or, if not, how do you 
propose to defend them ? I happen to know the districts very 
well. I was sent down there by this very Government to make a 
Report on the trade of that country some years ago.” The 
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maps show that the oil-bearing wells about to be acquired are at 
Shustar; others might be developed, but they were absolutely 
unproved. ‘The proposition really amounts to this: ‘ You are 
going to invest two millions for the acquisition of those properties 
which do not coincide for the moment with the First Lord’s own 
principles, which were that they should be entirely under British 
control or influence and along those sea routes which the Navy 
could most easily protect. They are remote from either. They 
are not under British influence and they are not under British 
control. They are not under Persian control, and they are under 
no control whatever.’ ” 


THE Admiralty’s new possession was in a country surrounded 
by warlike tribes such as “the Bakhtiari and others whom we 
have never been able regularly to control in spite of 
having treaties and other friendly relations with 
them, and which is in the hands of turbulent 
tribesmen whose influence is proportionate locally to their 
capacity to terrorise and raid, and whose policy is directed by no 
respect for foreign undertakings or treaties.” The House of 
Commons must not be misled by attacks on oil interests which 
did not concern them a rap. “ We do, however, want to know 
how he (Mr. Churchill) is going to defend the money he is going 
to spend on the proposition now before the House.” The whole 
of Mr. George Lloyd’s speech was equally to the point, and his 
criticism was driven home by Sir Edward Grey’s inability to 
parry it. The whole thing strikes one as being a wild cat scheme 
from which more blood than oil is likely to flow. It naturally 
commended itself to the House of Commons, and by an over- 
whelming majority, namely 252 to 18, after receiving the blessing 
of the Opposition Front Bench, which thus becomes particeps 
criminis. As Lord Charles Beresford bluntly observed: “This 
has been a most interesting debate, principally because some most 
astounding statements have been made. My hon. friend below 
me (Mr. Pretyman) made one of them, and several hon. gentlemen 
opposite have made remarks of a parallel description. They have 
described this as a business transaction. There is in it no business 
whatever of any sort, kind or description. . . . We are all in the 
dark. We know nothing. Why all this secrecy ? Because the 
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Admiralty are at their wits’ end to get hold of oil anywhere 
and anyhow; because they have built ships before they have 
the oil in store.’ Lord Charles speaks for the plain man. 
“T think that the theory of the oil question is taken much 
too easily. There is no doubt that the advantages of oil 
are enormous if you can get the oil, but I maintain that we 
cannot get it, and that we have not got it. I am not going to 
believe the statement of the First Lord. Why should we believe 
the statements of a man like that whose statements have been 
so contradictory during the whole of his public career?” We 
are glad to note that the microscopic minority of eighteen who 
refused to give their countenance to the Admiralty wild-cat 
were, besides the tellers, Mr. John Gretton and Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne, the following Unionist Members of Parliament. We shall 
be surprised if they ever have occasion to regret their vote. We 
shall be equally surprised if the Unionist majority who supported 
Mr. Churchill, or scuttled, do not regret their share in this 
episode. 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George. Kerr-Smiley, Peter Kerr. 
Barlow, Montague (Salford,Sth). Lloyd, George B. (Shrewsbury). 
Barrie, H.T. Magnus, Sir Philip. 

Boscawen, Sir A. 8. T. Griffith. Meysey-Thompson, E. C. 

Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor). Rawlinson, John Frederick Peel. 


Dalrymple, Viscount. Samuel, Samuel (Wandsworth). 
Duncannon, Viscount. Terrell, George (Wilts, N.W.). 
Horner, A. L. Touche, George Alexander. 
Ingleby, Holcombe. Wood, John (Stalybridge). 


THE Army Canteens case, which has been running on for many 
months, attracted considerable attention and provoked no little 
comment, partly for extraneous reasons as it 
appeared to innocent laymen to throw some light 
on the divergent standards in the military and 
political world and on the two kinds of justice meted out by the 
law to important and unimportant people. Lloyd Georges are a 
law unto themselves. They may take any “tips” they please, 
however valuable, from Government contractors. They may 
even feign ignorance that “tips” amounting to several hundred 
pounds, or even thousands of pounds, if converted into cash at the 
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psychological moment, originated with Government contractors. 
They may be ignorant of the existence of any contract, however 
important and however related to their Departments. They may 
swear by all their gods that their actions were never affected by 
their tips—and be believed. They may lie to any extent to 
conceal these irreproachable tips, and when found out they gain 
some kudos by whining about their poverty on £5000 a year. 
They may in fact lie upon almost every subject connected with 
those tips. Not the faintest suspicion of the shadow of a stain 
rests upon their personal honour. They are whitewashed by a 
Committee of their peers in the House of Commons. They obtain 
public certificates of character from the Prime Minister. The 
Foreign Minister is more proud of them than ever. They are 
canonised at lunch by the National Liberal Club, every office in 
the State demanding delicacy, discretion and a nice sense of honour 
is open tothem. They are Party heroes. That is one side of the 
picture—the attractive and amiable side revealing the power of 
your “good chap,” especially of a professional vote-cadger. The 
sterner side of the picture was depicted at the Central Criminal 
Court on May 27, when sentence was passed upon somewhat 
obscure persons, soldiers and civilians, without any political pull, 
who had taken and given comparatively small tips from the firm of 
Lipton in pursuance of what was described as a well-established 
practice which Liptons claim to have found necessary in the face 
of unscrupulous competition. The corruption of ill-paid non- 
commissioned officers by a prosperous firm is an odious business, 
about which one might have expected some of our mentors 
of the Press to be more vocal were not Liptons such large 
advertisers. 


THEIR conduct was thus described by Mr. Justice Darling: “I 
am bound to say that the evidence before the Court satisfies 
me that these defendants employed by Lipton 
(Ltd.) in so far as they make payments for the 
profit of persons who were capable of influencing contracts in 
favour of Lipton (Ltd.) were acting upon a system which was 
known to the Directorate, encouraged by the Directorate, and 
persisted in by the Directorate after there had been consideration 
given as to whether to stop that system or not.” It would be 
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interesting to know the names of the responsible Directors thus 
implicated, as also why they should have remained outside the 
case ? Are they too important for a humdrum prosecution ? The 
chief corrupters were fined £500 each. That is the measure 
of the offence of a Government contractor without a political 
pull who gives tips to public servants in the shape of non- 
commissioned officers who are deemed to be under a special 
obligation—unlike Cabinet Ministers—to avoid receiving 
favours from those in contractual relations with their 
regiments. With one exception the military defendants were 
simply bound over to come up for judgment, partly because 
they only acquiesced in the system for which they were not 
responsible. After recognising that “ with many people of their 
rank there was not the same horror of touching bribes as there 
was among commissioned officers,” Mr. Justice Darling took the 
opportunity of observing, and it may be hoped that his remarks 
will not be wasted upon any whom they may concern: “ From 
that moment onwards, now that in a public court it had been 
brought home to everybody serving in the Army that to take a 
tip from a contractor admitted of no excuse in law, it must be 
thoroughly understood that, so far as he was concerned, and so 
far, probably, as other judges before whom such cases might 
come, were concerned, that leniency with which he proposed to 
deal with them had passed and gone from to-day. Any one else 
wearing uniform who came before a civil court would be sent to 
prison as Colonel Whitaker had been sent.” Colonel Whitaker 
received vastly different treatment from the other defendants 
owing to his rank and position. He was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in the second division. If we refrain from com- 
menting on his case and upon the allegation against Lord Saye and 
Sele—a member of the present Government—upon whom the 
judge animadverted severely, it is because an appeal is understood 
to be pending. The practice of taking tips from Government 
contractors is probably a growing evil. The example of Ministers 
is catching. We trust that some trouble may be taken to educate 
the public in the law—the law for small men, to which ultimately 
great men may be compelled to conform. It would be a peculiarly 
suitable subject for discussion at a social gathering of the National 
Liberal Club, either Mr. Falconer or Mr. Handel Booth would 
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We do not propose to follow the example of those among our 
contemporaries who, while affecting to deplore these unspeakable 
The Suffra- Suffragette outrages, do their utmost to encourage 
gettes them by according them the maximum of adver- 

tisement, which is understood to be followed by a 
flow of funds. If some young lady misbehaves herself at Court 
or some criminal lunatic sets fire to a priceless historical building, 
the entire resources of the Yellow Press are devoted to “ booming ” 
the episode. We have elaborate sketches, more or less imaginary, 
of the “scene,” with insets of the dramatis persone. The pay- 
masters and paymistresses of these outrages not unnaturally feel 
that they are getting value for their money, and that Society is 
being successfully “held up” by Hysteria. As a consequence of 
the egregious failure of the Government to cope with the situa- 
tion, which is at any rate partially the result of their own treachery, 
feebleness and folly, and the monstrous conduct of newspapers 
in advertising the doings of these paid maniacs, public opinion 
is hardening and we have the painful spectacle of crowds taking 
the law into their own hands even where women are concerned. 
But when authority and order break down what is the alternative ? 
The public can hardly be expected to stand by while naked 
anarchy is openly preached and arson practised, any more than 
they could submit to having burglary publicly proclaimed as a 
virtue. Insult is added to injury by the pretext that this 
so-called Suffrage movement has any serious connection with 
Votes for Women and that it could be bought off by conceding 
votes to women. These demented harridans are not burning 
private houses and destroying churches in the hope of 
securing the inestimable privilege of voting for some miserable 


man, as Mrs. Fawcett and her orderly friends would have us 
believe. 


Waite declining to pander to the vanity of the miscreants who 
are making this country a common laughing-stock, we publish 
at the end of this number the names—so far as 
The Sub- , nate : 
anata the names are disclosed—of the principal financial 
supporters of the Society conducting this cam- 
paign. We do not profess to be lawyers, and nearly every law 
has a loophole, but we should have thought it might have been 
worth while to try and strike at the source of supplies, which 
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alone make this propaganda possible. Although, as we know, 


99 


“the law is an ass,” it should surely be impossible either for the 
present writer or the present reader to give financial support to 
any organisation openly and avowedly committing crime in which 
its officials glory. We have no private information about the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, our facts being derived from 
its latest Report, which shows that last year nearly £50,000 passed 
through the hands of the controlling group, that nearly £7000 
was spent on “salaries, staff and organisers,’ £2000 on “ travel- 
ling,” over £3000 on “general office and sundry expenses,” 
besides nearly £3000 expended on rent, &c. These items offer 
a striking contrast to the modest £488 19s. 6d. spent on “ orga- 
nisers and voluntary workers, board and lodging,” and £496 9s. 3d. 
devoted to ‘by-election expenses.’”” Some one has the spending 
of vast sums of money, and one might imagine that further and 
better particulars would be sought concerning such a sum as 
£10,470 15s. 6d., described as ‘‘ balance carried forward at Feb- 
ruary 28, 1914, consisting of investments at cost, bank balances, 
and cash in hand of organisers ”’—another striking item being 
£4975 for “rent and other liabilities paid in advance.” Possibly 
these are nest-eggs laid by against the evil day when subscriptions 
run dry. The Report openly boasts that the Union is making 
war on society, 2.e. the general public, and closes with the list of 
subscribers for the year, of whom we have selected all those 
contributing £10 and upwards. As extremists supporting mili- 
tancy, they are presumably beyond the reach of argument, so we 
will not pause to enquire whether women prove their fitness for 
the franchise by trying to blow up the Coronation chair in West- 
minster Abbey, nor shall we waste time in asking Mrs. Fawcett 
and Co. whether they seriously imagine that such outrages would 
cease on conceding to their perpetrators the right to vote for 
what a leading Suffragist once described as “the brute-beast 
man.’ Our immediate purpose is to suggest that those who 
pay the piper must be presumed to call the tune; in other words, 
the subscribers to the Women’s Social and Political Union are 
legally liable for the misdeeds of their paid servants triumphantly 
paraded in a report of which they necessarily have cognisance. 
It would be interesting were it possible to ascertain whether any 
of Mrs. Fawcett’s law-abiding Suffragists who tardily express 
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horror at the outrages of their erring Suffragette sisters, contri- 
bute anonymously to this horrible campaign. 


THERE is another aspect of this disagreeable topic which politi- 
cians cannot afford to shirk, however anxious they may be to 
do so—namely, as to where the various parties 
stand towards Woman Suffrage. The Women’s 
Social and Political Union has declared war on 
the present Government—Mr. Asquith’s one solid asset—and 
announces the intention “of intelligent Suffragists ... to 
exchange the Liberal Government for a Conservative Govern- 
ment.” We are ingenuously informed: “The great advantage 
of this exchange would be that the Liberal and Labour politicians 
and newspapers who condone torture and trickery committed by 
a Liberal Government would unsparingly condemn such crimes 
if committed by a Tory Government. The Liberal women would 
be a terror to such a Government, whereas they are as meek as 
milk where an equally guilty Liberal Government is concerned: 
The W.8.P.U. plan of campaign for the General Election is 
complete, and a sudden dissolution of Parliament will therefore 
not take the Union by surprise.” It is desirable to enter an 
early caveat in order to prevent the possibility of future misunder- 
standing concerning the attitude of the Unionist Party on this 
question. That some “ Liberal women ”’ are awaiting the advent 
of a Unionist Government to behave like Suffragettes we can well 
believe. They are kept in order for the moment by the advan- 
tages they indirectly derive through their male relatives from 
a Radical Government. But no one has any right to pretend 
that the Unionist Party is guilty of trickery in any shape or 
form as regards Woman Suffrage. We do not pretend to bea 
Woman Suffrage Party, and nothing which Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. Bonar Law, or even Mr. Balfour—who for some mysterious 
reason excites the enthusiasm of Suffragists, though he has done 
as little for the Suffrage cause as almost any man in public life— 
has ever said contains the faintest suspicion of a suggestion that 
a vote for the Unionists means Votes for Women. There are 
admittedly a few Suffragists in our Party, including much- 
respected men like Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Selborne 
and Lord Robert Cecil, but they would probably be the first to 
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admit that the inclusion of their fad in the Party programme 
would spell disaster, if not ruin, to the Party cause, which without 
partisanship may be described to-day as the National cause. 
The Labour Party, on the other hand, are admittedly a Sufirage 
Party, and as such entitled to the entire Suffragette vote. The 
Radicals, for aught we know to the contrary, may be a Sufirage 
Party, but the vast majority of Unionists are dead against Woman 
Suffrage, as would be found by any one who challenged the issue 
at any representative public gathering of our Party. Unionists 
realise that there is no half-way house between leaving things 
as they are and enfranchising every adult female, which, owing 
to the great preponderance of females in the United Kingdom 
means universal petticoat government. We freely admit that 
if a decided majority of English women allowed themselves to 
be captivated by specious Sufiragist argument the position might 
become difficult, but even then we should resist on the ground 
that it is the duty of voters to vote according to the best interests 
of the country, and these would not be served by the proposed 
revolution, which necessarily could not stop at the electorate, 
as it must involve women Members of Parliament, women 
Ministers, women judges, &c. &c. Happily, we are not con- 
fronted by this problem, because all the evidence goes to show 
that the vast majority of Englishwomen, with the native good 
sense for which they are distinguished among their sex, are 
dead against the agitation founded on imaginary grievances of a 
handful of fanatics belonging to one small section of females. 
We look to the Unionist leaders to make it abundantly clear 
before the next election, if it ever comes, that, whatever may be 


the policy of other Parties, ours is not the Party of petticoat 
government. 


It is somewhat of a reflection on the present generation that we 
have to be continually seeking political light and guidance from 
splendid veterans in various walks of life. It 
Our Deserted ; : 
Villages was Mr. Chamberlain who first called attention to 
the hopeless inadequacy of a fiscal system which 
might conceivably have suited two small islands off the coast of 
Europe, but was utterly unfitted for a world-wide Empire. Lord 
Roberts leads the movement for a higher conception of citizenship, 
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founded on duties and obligations no less than on rights and 
privileges. Lord Halsbury led the Die-Hard movement in 1911, 
the wisdom of which has been vindicated by everything that has 
happened in the interval. Another devoted veteran, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, amidst the public jeering of Radical Jacobins, and not 
a few private sneers from his own side, has endeavoured to 
arouse his countrymen to the perilous position to which we have 
been brought by the lamentable absence of agricultural states- 
manship. He has discussed the whole problem of the possible 
regeneration of our country life in two striking volumes entitled 
The Colonisation of Rural Britain (Rural World Publishing 
Company, Limited. Price 10s. 6d.). In a recent letter to the 
Press he dwells on our deserted villages and the excess of 
emigration which he does not hesitate to describe as a national 
danger on its present scale. The facts are sufficiently startling. 
There are forty societies engaged in inducing various portions 
of the public to leave this country. According to Mr. Jesse 
Collings, who is singularly accurate in his figures, the number 
of British emigrants has increased from 71,188 in 1900 to 268,000 
in 1912. They are the very cream of our population which 
we can least afford to spare. The Oversea Dominions, rightly 
from their own point of view, decline to receive any settlers except 
those who after the strictest medical examination are found to 
be free from disease and are certified to be mentally and bodily 
sound. Those who do not fulfil the required tests are promptly 
returned to the Mother Country, “there to propagate their kind 
and so add to the ever-increasing army of weaklings, incapables, 
and defectives.” Not only are our emigrants a mainstay of our 
friendly societies, but many of them have large sums of money 
in their pocket, and at the lowest estimate they took with them 
in 1912 an average of £15 per head, 7.e. approximately four 
millions sterling in that one year. Again we quote Mr. Collings: 
“During the ten years (1900-1909 inclusive) the number of 
emigrants was 1,318,669. Taking the same low average of £15 
per head these persons carried with them nearly twenty millions 
sterling.’ But the money loss is a secondary consideration. 
“The serious matter is the steady and continuous drain of the 
life-blood of the nation by the export of the pith and lustihood 
« its population.” 
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Statistics do not touch the popular imagination, but perhaps 
the extent of the evil may be realised from the statement that 
edie te British emigrants every year exceed in number 
Seastio the whole population of such rural counties as 

Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, or Shropshire. 
Our readers must often have noticed for themselves the depressing 
emptiness of rural England which oppresses Mr. Collings. “Our 
countrysides are already so denuded of their population that 
most of them have become almost a desert. In passing through 
the rural districts by road or rail we see hardly anything but 
grass and hardly a man—except at harvest-time—working in 
the fields.” The Government’s Small Holdings Act of 1908, 
which like other Government measures excited the wildest 
expectations of the most ignorant people, like them has proved 
a conspicuous failure. It was framed on the principle of 
tenancies being hostile to ownership owing to the pressure brought 
to bear by the Socialistic section of the Coalition who hate 
private ownership of land like every other form of private property. 
As Mr. Collings observes: ‘‘ The main object of the agricultural 
classes who emigrate—as they openly declare—is to obtain land 
of their own to cultivate. The ‘Magic of Ownership’ is the 
lodestone as it ever has been and will continue to be.’ In 
his opinion the real remedy is for the British Government 
to carry out at home the policy of some of these Emigration 
Boards which are engaged in colonising different portions of the 
Empire. ‘There is room and to spare for all the agriculturists 
who leave our shores on the vast areas of uncultivated and 
waste lands in this country, there to be employed in raising 
food which, at the present time, we import in such enormous 
quantities from abroad.” Any serious scheme would necessarily 
take time to carry out, but gradually the whole agricultural 
situation would be transformed. ‘* We should have a cultivated 
country instead of one fast becoming practically a ranch. Gradu- 
ally the two classes—yeoman farmers and peasant proprietors— 
to whom in the past the creation of our Empire was mainly due— 
would be restored. The motive for excessive emigration would 
disappear.” In support of this view Mr. Collings cites the case 
of Ireland where, thanks to the operation of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903, emigration has steadily declined, while in agricultural 
Germany where a system of occupying ownership prevails, there 
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is so much employment for the people on the land that emigration 
has practically ceased. “The rate of emigration from that 
country in 1909 being 3°8 per 10,000 of the population as against 
31 per 10,000 in the United Kingdom.” The reforms advocated 
(z.e. in Mr. Collings’ book) would have the same effect on the 
exodus of the rural population into our overcrowded towns. 
The tide of migration would be arrested and turned the other 
way. Multitudes of country-bred men in our centres of industry 
would gladly go back to the land on the conditions proposed. 
The question of depopulation would be settled, a hundred acres 
of grass required one man or at the most two, while the same 
area under the plough would require seven or eight. The sub- 
sidiary village trades, blacksmiths, harness-makers, cartwrights, 
&c., would be revived together with our once prosperous market 
towns. 


“THE final result would be that our silent countrysides would 
again become peopled with a cultivating population. In 1851, 
when the first census was taken, the rural 
population was 48 per cent. of the whole—in 
1911 it was only 21°9 per cent. and is still diminishing m 
number.” One effect of a constructive policy of agricultural 
reform would be the erection of an effective barrier against the 
wave of Socialism now sweeping over the country ; another would 
be to strengthen the Empire by strengthening its heart and centre. 
As Mr. Jesse Collings insists, ‘“‘ the policy under discussion contains 
nothing new. It is founded on the experience of every other 
nation in Europe.” If the millions of acres now under grass 
were ploughed up, the increase of national revenue would be 
immense, while the demand for agricultural labour would exceed 
the supply. “ Wages, paid out of the increased yield of the soil, 
would naturally and automatically rise, and there would be no 
necessity for proposals for ‘a minimum wage ’ and other nostrums. 
Again, if the reforms advocated were carried out, our home- 
grown food would be sufficient for the whole of the population 
for at least six months, thus solving the problem of ‘ food supply 
in time of war’ in the only way it can be solved.” It is no 
discredit to Mr. Jesse Collings that he should have remained a 
voice crying in the wilderness, but it is not creditable to the 
country, least of all to the Unionist Party, that decade should be 
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allowed to follow decade without any serious and sustained effort 
being made to counteract the deplorable tendencies which are 
emptying our fields and filling our slums against which statesman- 
ship in every civilised community has fought, and not unsuccess- 
fully. Unfortunately one section of our Press is in the hands 
of men who nourish a positive hatred of agriculture, which to 
them is synonymous with “feudalism,” while other sections are 
totally ignorant of country life, and to many editors and their 
staffs the land question conveys nothing. The modern newspaper 
is written by townsmen for townsmen, and the sheer weight of 
urban population makes it practically impossible for the country- 
man to get a hearing, while in the few cases where he is articulate 
he is dismissed as a mere “landlord,” a word of sinister import to 
the slum-dweller, to whom it conveys the apparition of the dismal 
Jew who weekly duns him for the 7s. or 10s. which is levied by 
way of rent on the dog-hole in which he lives. Needless to say, 
the sole contribution of the mountebank at the Exchequer to 
the problem of rural England, which excites the anxiety of 
everybody who knows anything about it, is to set town against 
country and to blackguard the Dukes. By the way the latter 
are making a remarkably effective response to the Demagogue 
by parting with their properties at all reasonable speed. Whether 
the Radical Plutocracy will prove more indulgent landlords or 
more attractive neighbours is another question. In any case 
the Unionist Party must hammer out a serious agricultural policy 
which the present redistribution of land may facilitate. 


WHILE we do not overrate the importance of the Radical 
“Cave” against the latest edition of the People’s Budget, as 
Birthday Radical plutocrats ay have their price, and 
‘Honours’? Several of the “agitators” are probably opening 

their mouths in order that something may be 
inserted in them, the publication of the latest Birthday Honours 
is calculated to cause weeping and gnashing of teeth in Non- 
conformist Tabernacles and Radical Synagogues. It was confi- 
dently asserted and generally believed that the celebration of 
the Sovereign’s birth would be improved by rewarding some 
half a dozen of the Ministry’s most faithful and opulent supporters 
for “services” known only to the Party Whips by a posse of 
peerages of which some share would fall to Members of Parliament 
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with majorities so large that even Mr. Masterman, the rejected 
of Bethnal Green and Ipswich, could hardly endanger them. 
Devoted Democrats who have made a speciality of denouncing 
the Dukes were eagerly anticipating an early entry into the 
promised land. Sir Alfred Mond went so far as to publish a 
disclaimer. Expectation was on tip-toe. The unhappy list 
appeared (June 22). The Prime Minister was again found want- 
ing. Lord Kitchener had apparently consented to lend distinction 
to the proceedings by accepting an Earldom—a fact triumphantly 
paraded in the splash headlines of the Coalition Press. The 
Master of the Rolls received the conventional peerage which 
usually accompanies his office, though as a man of intelligence 
he will probably enquire, ‘‘ What is a peerage nowadays?” Sir 
Edgar Vincent at last finds solace for having once had his claims 
as a Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer discussed—in a Lloyd 
George barony. How are the mighty fallen. Que diable allait 
il faire dans cet galere is the exclamation provoked by General 
Brocklehurst’s appearance among a batch of new peers completed 
by the inclusion of Sir Leonard Lyell, described by a “ Unionist ” 
journal, understood to enjoy the confidence of the Premier, as 
“a wealthy and prominent Scottish Liberal,” discounted by the 
Daily Chronicle as “the father of the Prime Minister’s parlia- 
mentary private secretary.’ Our “Unionist” contemporary 
saplently adds: “‘ The grant of these peerages, it may be observed, 
will not in any instance cause a vacancy in a Liberal constituency.” 
However, partisans and even perverts are not entirely overlooked, 
as, to the ecstatic enthusiasm of the Westminster Gazette, Lord 
Beauchamp blossoms into a Knight of the Garter, doubtless in 
order to recall Lord Melbourne’s famous witticism at the expense 
of that illustrious Order, while Mr. Asquith has found a quiet 
corner of the Privy Council for a blameless brother-in-law holding 
a considerable post at the War Office during the Pogrom Plot 
without even being aware that anything was afoot. 


ANOTHER Beauchamp, this time Sir Joseph, deems it worth while 

to become a Baronet, while a few men of real distinction, such as 

Mr. J. G. Fraser, the author of The Golden Bough, 

adorn the Knighthood which likewise embraces 

Mr. George Henschel; Mr. Burnet, the architect 

of the enlarged British Museum ; Doctor Heringham, Dr. Milligan, 
8 
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and others. Aeronautics is “‘ recognised ”’ in the person of General 
David Henderson, who is believed to have acquired unobtrusive 
proficiency in record time in a perilous art which charlatans 
inside and outside the Cabinet shamelessly exploit in conjunction 
with halfpenny newspapers. Dr. Mawson, the Arctic explorer, 
becomes a “ Knight Bachelor,” whatever that may be. A tardy 
G.C.M.G. overtakes Mr. Borden, the eminent Canadian Premier, 
while the Australian Premier, Mr. Cook, enters the Privy Council 
arm-in-arm, as it were, with Mr. Ellis Griffiths. But what, every 
one is asking, has happened to the Brunners and the Monds, the 
Meyers and the Speyers, the Lloyds, the Cadburys, the De Forests, 
the Radical Harmsworths et hoc genus omne. Surely they will 
not be indefinitely fobbed off with Baronetcies and Privy Council- 
lorships ? Where, again, are the Falconers and Handel Booths ? 
Echo answers Where ? They have deserved well of the country, 
or rather of the “party,” which is admittedly a much greater 
thing than any country. We suspect that Mr. Asquith is keeping 
back a flood of freaks which will overwhelm the House of Lords, 
the Privy Council, the Judiciary, the various orders of chivalry, 
when, if ever, the fatal moment comes for relinquishing the great 
office he has prostituted. On that fruitful day every politician 
with a past will come into his own. 


THE recapture of the International Polo Cup, which Mr. H. P. 
Whitney’s American team acquired so easily at Hurlingham 
The Polo Cup °°™* Yeats ago, by four gallant and skilful British 
soldiers at Meadow Brook, has caused unmixed 
satisfaction far beyond Polo circles. It is indeed an event of 
public consequence, and those to whom this surprising success 
is due have rendered a real service to their country and incidentally 
to Anglo-American relations which suffer immeasurable harm 
from professional gas-bags and professional gush-pots who seize 
every and any opportunity, whether it be a Hundred Years Peace 
or a Panama Exhibition, to make this country ridiculous by 
prostrating themselves before the Americans, who, to do them 
justice, have too much self-respect to appreciate these abject 
** Anglo-Saxon ” manoouvres of the “ blood-is-thicker-than-water ” 
school—the pernicious busybodies who won’t be happy until 
they have erected Washington’s statue in Westminster Abbey, 
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or discovered that Lincoln is a lineal descendant of Alfred the 
Great. The Americans are systematically taught from their 
earliest infancy to regard the British as effete nincompoops who 
apparently have nothing better to do in the world than to kow- 
tow to them. As American children grow up their delusions are 
fostered by the custom of our public men to slobber over the Great 
Republic. It must be said that the Americans rarely reciprocate, 
and when one of them does a black mark is put against his name by 
his compatriots. Contempt is the worst basis of any international 
relationship, but the speeches which our Asquiths and Harcourts, 
Haldanes, Greys, and Lloyd Georges, and not a few Unionists 
we could mention, permit themselves to make on Anglo-American 
topics can provoke no other feeling across the water than well- 
merited contempt. Incidents such as this Polo victory go far 
to counteract the repulsive twaddle of the politicians and the 
stream of poisonous lies by which the American Press is daily 
fed by interested parties in this country who derive their informa- 
tion and inspiration from the National Liberal Club. The 
Americans, like other people, admire courage and efficiency, and 
the disorganised descent of our “Forlorn Hope”—for it was 
admittedly a forlorn hope to challenge the possession of the Polo 
Cup, with their own magnificent tried-and-trusted team comprising 
such great names as Waterbury and Milburn—appeals to their 
best sporting instincts. 


Ow1ne to circumstances it would be churlish to investigate there 
had been the utmost difficulty in getting together a tolerable 
British team, but thanks to the eleventh-hour 
intervention of Lord Roberts and an Emergency 
Committee of distinguished soldiers, four British 
Captains, Barrett, Lockett, Tomkinson, and Leslie Cheape, 
embarked on this hopeless quest. They had little chance of doing 
themselves justice as a team, having scarcely had a practice match, 
and when shortly after their arrival in New York Captain Cheape 
was temporarily knocked out, any ghost of a chance we might 
have had was universally regarded as extinguished. The American 
Polo Association chivalrously postponed the match to enable 
the invalid to recover, and we awaited the result with such resigna- 
tion as we could command, wondering whether with luck we 
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might secure 1 goal to 4, or whether we should be overwhelmed 
by 10 to 1. Englishmen could scarcely credit the evidence of 
their senses when the British team won the first match (June 13) 
by the handsome score of 84 goals to 3, the sides being as follows : 


ENn@LtanD: Captain H. A. Tomkinson (1). 
Captain Leslie Cheape (2). 
Captain F, W. Barrett (Captain) (3). 
Captain Vivian Lockett (Back). 
America: Mr. Rene La Montagne (1). 
Mr. J. M. Waterbury (2). 
Mr. Devereux Milburn (3). 
Mr. Lawrence Waterbury (Back). 


The Americans were even more amazed than we were, but they 
were most generous in their appreciation of the British perform- 
ance, of which we may be pardonably proud as we have not so 
very much to encourage us nowadays, and the general satisfaction 
was, if possible, accentuated by the fact that the victors were 
a purely military team, 7.e. amateur in fact as well as in name. 


We fully expected that the results might be reversed at the 
second Test Match (June 16), but at the close of a brilliant and 
dashing game Captain Barrett’s team managed 
American ; ‘ : 
Sportsmen to hold their own by the small but sufficient margin 
of 4 goals to 2? scored by the Americans, who at 
one critical moment towards the close of play were actually 
leading. We thus regained the Cup. The British team was 
the same as at the first match, and the Americans were fully 
justified by the result in not surrendering to clamour by altering 
their side, though Mr. Milburn and Mr. Lawrence Waterbury 
changed places. The treatment of our team not only by the 
American Polo world, as fine a body of sportsmen as is to be 
found anywhere on the planet, but by the American Press and 
the American public, left nothing to be desired. It was altogether 
an enjoyable and exhilarating episode, and we may look forward 
to a series of stimulating struggles with a gallant and determined 
adversary in one of the greatest of all games. For the moment 
the golf craze fell into abeyance, and if only the newspapers 
would give us a chance we might escape from this tiresome 
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tyranny. Unfortunately, golf is about the only game seriously 
played by politicians and journalists. No one objects to their 
amusing themselves as they please—many of them are far better 
employed with their “ niblicks ” and their “ mashies ” than when 
engaged in public affairs either in Parliament or on the Press—~ 
if they would only leave the rest of the world in peace. 


ANOTHER game which has merits, though it can make no preten- 
sions to be classed with polo, football or boxing, which demand 
great physical courage, while ranking above golf 
because it involves running about after a moving 
ball instead of walking after a stationary ball— 
is lawn tennis. We trust, though we scarcely hope, that it may 
escape the newspaper boom which ultimately kills everything 
it touches. We confess to being apprehensive at the number 
of articles devoted to the vexed question of the Davis Cup in 
which the Americans risk having their colours again lowered— 
this time by the Australians, who command the formidable services 
of Mr. Wilding, Mr. Norman Brookes, Mr. Dunlop, and Mr. Doust. 
For some inscrutable reason the British Empire has been dis- 
membered, while the American Empire, the German Empire and 
France remain units. Thus South Africa, Canada, Australasia, 
compete against overwhelming populations. If the British 
Empire were all one in lawn tennis as in other things, the 
Davis Cup would never leave its orbit. After the remarkable 
recovery of the trophy—thanks to Mr. Parke—from Australia 
the winter before last—the “ British Isles ” needlessly capitulated 
to the Americans at Wimbledon a year ago when they seemed 
to have the game in their hands. This year’s British team has 
been selected as follows: Mr. J. C. Parke, Mr. Roper Barrett, 
Mr. Kingscote, Mr. Mavrogordato, a choice that does not escape 
criticism, for skilful as this quartet undoubtedly are, one or 
two of them are thought to play too “soft” to have even an 
outside chance against the Wilding-Brookes contingent. We 
do not presume to have an opinion on such matters, but amid 
the innumerable afflictions which our wretched Government is 
heaping on this helpless community, the contemplation of the 
struggle for the Davis Cup may prove an agreeable diversion. 


An Agreeable 
Diversion 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE ULSTER 
VOLUNTEERS 


THE Ulster Volunteer movement presents so many remarkable 
features that, although much has been written on the subject in 
the Press, it is still hard for those who have not actually seen 
something of what is going on in the north of Ireland to realise 
its full significance. 

The movement is, of course, the direct result of the revolution 
effected in the Constitution by the passing of the Parliament 
Bill. From the moment when the Peers signed their own death- 
warrant in August 1911 it was evident that Ulster’s only resource 
was an appeal to the sword. Revolution could only be met by 
counter-revolution; and one cannot but regret that the Peers 
by their surrender prevented the electorate realising the true 
nature of the Liberal conspiracy. Apart from any question of 
principle, it could surely serve no purpose to conceal the revolu- 
tionary character of the Government’s action. However, the 
Constitution once suspended and resistance by force being thence- 
forth inevitable, it only remained to decide whether such resistance 
should take the form of ordinary popular insurrection accom- 
panied, as it must be, with violence, rioting and outrage, or 
whether it should be controlled and directed by the leading 
Unionists of Ulster. There is no need to deal here with the 
successive steps taken by Sir Edward Carson and others to direct 
the movement, but it is necessary to guard against the delusion 
fostered by Radical newspapers that it was the result of any 
incitement on his part. The provocation had been given by 
Ministers; he could not have given it even had he wished; he 
merely came forward to lead a people united in their determina- 
tion to resist Home Rule at any cost. There are three things 
necessary for those who fight for a great cause. The first is 
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religion, the second is leadership, and the third is the where- 
withal to equip, arm and organise an army. The Ulstermen 
possessed all three. From the first the movement partook of a 
religious character. It is safe to say that this is the most powerful 
impression that a visitor to Ulster will carry away with him, 
although it is difficult for Englishmen to realise the conditions of 
life and modes of thought which have produced this spirit. To 
the Protestants of the north of Ireland their success, prosperity, 
their pride of race, the maintenance of their position among a 
bitterly hostile population, are all inseparably connected with 
their religion. It is not merely hatred of the doctrines of 
“Popery,” but the settled conviction that the Roman Catholic 
religion is the cause of the degradation and poverty they see 
around them, that renders it so detestable to their free and 
independent character. When to this is added the history of 
centuries of deadly feuds and the memory of acts of outrage and 
murder on both sides, and when it is remembered that national 
anniversaries, such as the Siege of Derry and the Battle of the 
Boyne, are still regarded with veneration, celebrated with solemn 
ceremony and rouse passions involving annual bloodshed, we can 
then understand the criminal folly of rousing these latent forces 
and still more of imagining that the most prosperous, hard- 
working and progressive portion of a community can be placed 
in a position of permanent legislative inferiority to those whom 
quite naturally they regard as an inferior race. 

The signing of the Covenant was nothing less than self-dedica- 
tion to a cause so sacred that no indiscipline, misconduct or 
provocative action must be allowed to tarnish the record of 
those who embraced it. This has been the keynote of the move- 
ment, and it is by this means alone that the authorities have 
been able to control it and maintain discipline. The moral of 
the force is of so high a nature that in spite of the presence in 
the ranks of large numbers of quite young men with all the Irish 
propensity for seeking a quarrel and spoiling for a fight, they can 
yet be relied on as a police force for the maintenance of order in 
case of trouble. An instance of this occurred at a recent County 
Council election in Tyrone. The local company commander in 
a certain small town hearing that the Nationalists intended to 
prevent the Unionists, who had a small majority, from voting, 
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and so gaining a majority on the Council, immediately mobilised 
his company, and the elections took place without any disorder. 
It is a fact that the province has never been so quiet and orderly 
as during the last two years: the Volunteer movement has 
prevented any act of provocation on the part of Unionists, and 
the Nationalists do not dare to stir up trouble. 

So much for the moral of this army. As to leadership, they 
have a general in Sir George Richardson of very distinguished 
reputation, both as a soldier and a diplomatist. He has been, 
like Lord Roberts, forty-one years in India, and a considerable 
part of his service has been spent on the Indian frontier, where 
he showed great ability and tact in dealing with the native tribes. 
This training is invaluable to the leader of such an army, where 
success depends on goodwill and mutual respect rather than on 
the enforcement of authority. The Headquarter Staff contains 
men who have had brilliant careers in the Army and have since 
shown marvellous powers of organisation. But the really im- 
portant question is this: Granted that the men are of good 
material and can be depended on to fight with determination, 
and that the higher leading is in good hands, what is the exact 
value from a military point of view of an improvised force subject 
to no military code or compulsion of any kind, and what chances 
would such a force have in an area where a strong minority of 
the population would be hostile to them? What makes the 
movement so interesting is the measures taken to obviate the 
defects inherent in such armies. The history of all such forces 
shows that the great difficulty is not to get men to fight, but to 
keep them out for any length of time and depend upon their 
turning up when required. The American Civil War and the 
South African War are examples of this. After an action men 
would desert in thousands, not with any intention of avoiding 
service, but to visit their homes, attend to the harvest or to 
look after their wives and families. The circumstances are very 
much the same as those prevailing among the Boers in South 
Africa, where the Kaffir population were a source of perpetual 
danger. In order to prevent this the Headquarter Staff has 
arranged for all women and children who wish to seek refuge in 
England or Scotland, to do so. At first it was thought unlikely 
that the women would be willing to leave their homes, but very 
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large numbers have now signified their intention of doing so. 
This is, of course, not so essential in the predominantly Unionist 
counties, but in others it is most desirable that they should go 
in order to leave the men unencumbered by their presence. In 
North Tyrone alone 1000 women have decided to leave the 
country, and their example is probably being followed in other 
Nationalist counties. But the Staff are not taking any risks in 
this respect. They have so many men at their disposal that they 
can afford to leave behind sufficient numbers for the protection 
of the wives and families. These need not necessarily be armed 
with rifles: revolvers and shot-guns would be sufficient. This 
source of weakness having been eliminated, the next question is 
the speed with which they can mobilise and concentrate, and 
their ability to supply themselves in the field. The mobilisation 
arrangements have reached an extraordinary degree of perfection. 
A corps of despatch riders on motor bicycles can carry the orders 
to mobilise all over the province in a few hours; once the order 
is received the signal stations are manned and thenceforth signal- 
ling communication can be maintained with every drill centre. 
The result is that the forces can be concentrated in their drill 
centres probably in about five or six hours, though it may take 
a little longer in the more remote districts. To guard against a 
sudden emergency, however, a special service force is maintained 
in Belfast and the neighbourhood numbering something over 
3000 men. These men are the only ones provided with uniforms, 
and they have to be ready at a moment’s notice, but in addition 
to these it would probably be easy to concentrate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast a force of between twenty and thirty thousand 
men in a very short time after the order for mobilisation had 
been received, and certainly long before any considerable body of 
troops could be on the scene. The first essential of strategy has, 
therefore, been obtained. Supposing a state of war to exist, the 
initiative will rest with the Volunteers, for they can concentrate 
in a shorter space of time a much larger number of men than any 
that can be brought against them. What their plan of campaign 
will be it is, of course, impossible to say, but it is probable that 
the forces in the western part of the province will be used for 
local defence, and a main body will be concentrated in some 
defensive position on the road to Belfast. This is, however, of 
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course pure conjecture, based on what would appear to be the 
military requirements of the situation. It would, of course, be 
necessary to leave a large force to maintain order in Belfast, but 
they have sufficient men to meet this necessity. 

The efficiency and smooth working of the mobilisation arrange- 
ments were thoroughly tested by the gun-running coup on April 
12. The project was only fully known to some half-dozen persons ; 
the others who took part in it were only told just what was neces- 
sary to carry out their part of the design and even this was not 
disclosed till the last minute. When it is remembered that this 
required the use of several hundred motors, whose owners had 
to be warned to keep them in readiness for days beforehand for 
some purpose not disclosed, for the exact time when the Mountjoy 
would arrive could not be known; further, that every road had 
to be patrolled, with a guide stationed at every corner and cross- 
road to show the way, that rendezvous had to be arranged, routes 
carefully marked, that elaborate precautions had to be taken 
for deceiving the police, that cars had to go by one road and 
return by another, that 35,000 rifles and many tons of ammunition 
had to be unloaded from ships, loaded on to cars and deposited 
in hiding-places all over the province, that communications had 
to be cut and coastguard stations blockaded, and that all this 
was carried out without a hitch—it must be acknowledged 
as a triumph of organisation. The police were completely 
mystified and were, indeed, paralysed by the fact that all the 
Volunteers were under arms so that they had to choose between 
a wild goose chase after the motors and keeping watch on 
the organised bands who were mustered in every town and 
village. 

With regard to transport and supply, a very simple system 
has been evolved. The men on mobilisation will bring with them 
provisions for two days, and arrangements are made at each drill 
centre for obtaining supplies from the neighbourhood to complete 
a total period of fourteen days, guarantees being given by con- 
tractors, tradesmen and farmers to supply so much per head. 
The two-wheeled carts in the agricultural districts and the farm- 
horses constitute an ideal form of light transport. The utmost 
mobility has thus been gained for the initial stages of the cam- 
paign; for the subsequent period it would no doubt be necessary 
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to requisition supplies, but they could live for a long time on 
the country, which contains a plentiful supply of cattle. 

It now remains to consider the personnel of the force and 
their efficiency. The camp held during the week of May 30 to 
June 6, at Baron’s Court, gave excellent opportunities of studying 
the personnel. The men were chiefly section leaders, but the 
rank and file were also represented. They numbered in all nearly 
1000 men, representing the Tyrone Regiment, which has a total 
strength of 10,000. At present this regiment numbers five 
battalions, some of whom contain more than 2000 men. These 
would be, of course, very unwieldy, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to split up the battalions still further, but it must be remem- 
bered that all these will not constitute the field force. It is 
probable that every battalion will consist of a service force and 
a police force, the latter being chiefly older men or youths and 
the former being composed of picked men. It is not altogether 
easy to judge of their merits owing to the impossibility of compar- 
ing them with our Regular recruits, who are drawn largely from 
a class which lacks both mental and physical development. The 
majority of the men in camp were agriculturists and of very fine 
material physically, far more active and of lighter build than 
men of the same class in this country. They displayed an endur- 
ance quite beyond the powers of our recruits or Territorials ; 
they were hard at it all day, réveillé being at 5.45 a.m., and their 
work was not finished till 5 or 6 P.M., yet they would march in 
from their training-grounds with the swing of old soldiers every 
evening. Their drill is made as simple as possible, only those 
evolutions necessary to enable men to form column of fours, 
deploy from column, extend and close being practised. They were 
very steady on parade, they stood really still “at attention,” 
always the hardest test, were smart in their movements, and 
there was no talking or sign of inattention. The instructors 
swore at them almost as freely as they would at a body of English 
recruits, but they seemed to take it all as part of the game. They 
were not very smart in handling their arms, but many of them 
had previously received very little drill with arms. They marched 
extremely well, did not lose step, and kept their dressing well 
enough, even over rough ground. There was no slouching and 
they all had a look of alertness and an indescribable air of 
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“meaning business,” which was most impressive. What struck 
the spectator most was the complete absence of any appearance 
of holiday-making about the camp. In the evenings they would 
relax and hold sing-songs and other entertainments, but until 
the day’s work was over there was a kind of grimness and serious- 
ness about them even in the intervals of rest. 

They were perhaps seen at their best when working in extended 
order, where their native quickness and intelligence showed to 
greatadvantage. Although they had previously done no battalion 
training, they carried out on the last two days of the instruction 
an attack practice and the defence of a convoy, and acquitted 
themselves well. They seemed to have a real grasp of the 
principles of covering fire and of offering mutual support, and 
they showed that they understood the use of cover; the men 
were well in hand and orders were passed from one to another 
with great readiness, and the rushes, though sometimes too long 
showed that the men could run hard for considerable distances 
without getting “winded.” This physical fitness is all the more 
remarkable as many were clerks, mill-hands, tradesmen, and 
others in sedentary occupations. 

Musketry has been conducted under some disadvantages. 
They have had plenty of practice on miniature ranges, but it 
has, of course, been impossible to practise them on field ranges. 
They have reached a high standard of efficiency in judging distance 
and they would no doubt shoot well enough at distant objects 
after very little practice, but the fact remains that they have 
not as yet done so. It is also impossible at present to say whether 
their fire discipline is good, because they have as yet had no 
opportunity of practising it, but their discipline in general is so 
good that it will soon be acquired. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers are appointed in 
the following manner: The latter are chosen by the rank and 
file, the section leaders then choose the company officers, and 
the company officers nominate the commanding officer. This 
system is, of course, open to criticism, though probably inevitable 
in a force so constituted, but it has worked well up tillnow. One 
would naturally suppose that superiors owing their position to 
subordinates would be placed in a somewhat false position, but 
it must be remembered that a system which would undoubtedly 
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fail in anything like a professional force may be perfectly sound 
when applied to men of superior intelligence who are preparing 
themselves in grim earnest for a definite emergency and whose 
only thought in selecting their leaders would be to choose men 
they could rely on in a tight place. That it has been successful 
is proved by the fact that they have invariably chosen the right 
men. 

Perhaps the best part of the whole organisation is the signalling. 
There is an elaborate system of signalling communication through- 
out the whole province, and there are many trained operators. 
They have introduced a new electric lamp which can be read by 
day as well as by night, and in that climate is more useful than 
a heliograph. The signallers in camp had an extremely good 
style in sending with the flag, and messages were quickly and 
accurately transmitted. Some of their methods of instruction 
are most ingenious. At one important signalling station a screen 
realistically painted with a landscape was shown, electric lights 
were placed behind it to represent lamps on the various hills 
which were worked by a key so that the men could practise sending 
messages from one hill to another and learning to read the flashes 
of a distant lamp. 

With regard to arms, the weapons chiefly in use are a Mauser, 
two sorts of ‘303 Lee-Metford, one a carbine, and the other a 
sporting rifle sighted up to 1000 yards, and an Italian rifle. The 
Mausers and the Italian rifles are first-class weapons. The former 
came over in the Mountjoy. It is a light, well-balanced rifle 
loaded with a clip holding five rounds and sighted up to 3000 
metres. The ‘303 are both very good weapons, and the sporting 
rifle has got a sufficient range to render it effective at medium 
distances. The Italian rifle is said to be the most popular with 
the men. There were, however, none of this pattern in camp, 
and the writer did not have an opportunity of seeing it. 

The men in camp were supplied by a contractor for 15s. a 
week, this sum, of course, coming out of their own pockets. No 
liquor was allowed. In order to practise the cooks, each battalion 
took it in turns to cook its own food. Field kitchens and ovens 
were constructed and the results were very satisfactory. The 
quickness in acquiring the spirit of discipline and military bearing 
is remarkable when it is remembered that there are very few old 
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soldiers in the ranks, and that these men have been less in touch 
with military life than are Englishmen or Scotsmen, owing to 
there being no Territorials in Ireland. There is no doubt that 
they are natural soldiers, and it throws a remarkable light on 
the possibilities of National Service among us. These men are, 
after all, the same race as the Lowland Scotch and resemble 
very closely that section of the population in the North of England 
which is most opposed to “ Militarism,” and yet, once convinced 
of the necessity, they apparently make better soldiers than any 
others. 

The situation in Ireland is now so involved that it is vain to 
speculate on the future of the Ulster Volunteers. Even when they 
have attained their object, the rise of the Nationalist Volunteers has 
given a raison d étre for their maintenance for some time to come. 
This Nationalist movement has put another nail into the coffin 
of Home Rule, for it was initiated by Separatist and openly 
disloyal Secret Societies. It will refuse to be controlled by 
Nationalist politicians, and when it is armed, as it shortly may 
be, will, perhaps, number over 100,000 turbulent, undisciplined 
Irishmen, recognising no authority but themselves. How this 
force is ever to be disbanded, or, if not disbanded, how it is to 
be controlled, passes the wit of man. Such a result could only 
be obtained under the Union and with the consent of all parties, 
but this it is hopeless to look for. 

The immediate future is certainly very dark. Passions long 
dormant have been roused. Prominent Unionists in Donegal 
and the more remote districts never leave their houses without 
a revolver in their pockets; they literally carry their lives in their 
hands. They have continually to run the gauntlet of stones, 
bottles and wires cunningly stretched across roads at night so 
as to catch a man’s head if he be driving in a motor. In such 
places as Londonderry, where the population is sharply divided 
and Nationalist and Unionist quarters are separated by commonly 
recognised ‘“‘ neutral ground,” an outbreak may occur at any 


moment. It is said that the police in some places have agreed 
among themselves to leave at the first sign of real trouble. This 
is the result of “the Plot” of March 18 and 19. They are con- 
vineed, and no doubt quite rightly, that they were going to be 
made victims in order to provide an excuse for suppressing the 
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Ulstermen. It is impossible to expect honest men to act the 
part of “ agents provocateurs,” and it is contrary to human nature 
that any man should immolate himself in order to further the 
designs of politicians. The whole attitude of the Government 
has been utterly damning to themselves; it is not only criminal 
but foolish. Having tried to use soldiers and sailors to stir up 
trouble, they are now doing their best to make them look ridicu- 
lous. The destroyers are kept lying in the harbours of Larne 
and Bangor and along the coast. The officers and men are not 
allowed to go on shore except for very short periods, for fear 
apparently that they may be seduced, and these absurd regula- 
tions and precautions for shutting the stable door after the steed 
is stolen naturally add to the general hilarity, bring the Govern- 
ment into contempt, and are ascribed to petty malice on the part 
of Mr. Churchill, who wishes to punish men and officers for not 
having intercepted the arms. Again, the appointment of General 
Macready is, to say the least, unfortunate. He is placed in an 
utterly ridiculous position where no one could fail to become a 
laughing-stock. The general view was well expressed by Sir 
Edward Carson, who described him as carrying out daily inspec- 
tions of police, after which ‘“‘he returns to his hotel, strikes his 
chest and says, ‘Thank God I am General Macready, Military 
Governor of Belfast !’”? The General may, of course, only have 
obeyed orders and the appointment may not have been of his 
seeking: in this case the Government are to blame for placing 
him in such an invidious situation; but in any case the peace of 
Belfast is not in his hands, but in those of the Ulster Volunteers, 
and he probably knows it well enough himself. 

The Volunteer organisation has now reached such a pitch of 
perfection that we are apt to overlook the risks taken and the 
skill with which it was handled. We can only guess at the tact 
and patience which must have been required to induce the Orange 
Clubs to combine with the Unionists, and the qualities of leaders 
who, although rifles were lacking for a very large number of 
the men for many anxious months, could still inspire such 
confidence that the men took it on trust that they would be 
forthcoming in time for the emergency however threatening the 
present danger might appear. The secret lies probably in the 
sentiment felt for Sir Edward Carson, What exactly it is which 
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makes some individuals leaders of men it is difficult to say. No 
doubt any honest and sincere man who was prepared to sacrifice 
everything for a cause would have gained universal respect, 
especially at this time when the better elements in the nation 
are profoundly disgusted with the complete absence of any of 
these qualities in its Ministers, but something more is required 
to account for the adoration with which he is regarded in Ulster. 
The Ulstermen are neither excitable nor emotional, but wherever 
he travels his journeys resemble a Royal procession, crowds 
flock to meet him at every station and depart quite content if 
they have shaken his hand, and if he is known to be staying in 
the neighbourhood there is something pathetic in the way in 
which every man on the roads is on the look-out for him, scanning 
every passing motor on the chance of catching sight of his face. 
It is not the allegiance given to a political chief, for in fact his 
politics in all other respects are not theirs: it is rather the kind 
given to a man whom one would gladly have with one if the 
worst came to the worst. 

When things get very bad there is generally some compensation. 
It takes an Asquith Ministry to produce a phenomenon like 
Ulster, but if it had not been produced the future would have 
been black indeed. 


PrErcy 


FORECASTING BY-ELECTION RESULTS 


Wonprovs tales are told sometimes of the exactitude displayed 
by certain prophetic souls in predicting the results of Parlia- 
mentary elections. In the majority of instances these prophecies 
are random shots which chance to hit the mark or to get some- 
where near it. I hope to show that the forecasting of by-elections 
(I leave a General Election out of consideration) may be reduced 
to something in the nature of an exact science. To do this it 
is necessary I should draw not on my imagination but from the 
store of a not inconsiderable experience as a journalist, a good 
deal of whose work is political. I advance no claim to possess 
prophetic instinct, and if I am able to demonstrate that my 
predictions have been attended with a fair measure of success, 
much of that success is due to the friendly help of political agents 
who know their business and apply to the complex mechanism 
of elections the same expert diagnosis as the skilled physician 
displays in his consulting-room. Every contested election has 
its ending in cold figures. Party feeling may rage without, and 
the strife of tongues make clamour on many platforms: but the 
agent seated in his office never moves his finger from the electoral 
pulse, notes every variation of temperature, every change which 
is likely to affect, however minutely, the issue of the struggle ; 
and as polling day approaches, weighs up to the last ounce the 
chances his candidate may have of surviving the ordeal. Para- 
doxical as it may seem the agent is not a politician in the usually 
accepted sense of the term. He is content to leave the political 
issues in the hands of the candidate and his supporters, and he 
interferes only when he deems it necessary to draw attention to 
some point he thinks may be helpful in the winning of votes, 
which is his particular business, or to utter a word of warning 


concerning something else that might lose votes, which equally 
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is his business. He is a man of facts and figures, and worries 
more about his canvass returns, or the conveyances which are 
to bring up voters on polling day than about the momentous 
questions which are being torn to tatters by the rival contro- 
versialists without. 

The experience which is the basis of my claim that polling 
results may be predicted on a fairly exact basis began more than 
twenty years ago, but I propose to confine myself to fifteen by- 
elections in which I have been concerned personally between 
August 1912 and May 1914. These were East Carmarthen 
(August 1912) ; Midlothian (September 1912) ; Taunton (October 
1912) ; Bolton (November 1912) ; Londonderry (January 1913) ; 
Kendal (March 1913) ; Altrincham (May 1913) ; Leicester (June 
1913) ; Chesterfield (August 1913); West Lothian (November 
1913); South Lanarkshire (December 1913); South Bucks 
(February 1914); Leith Burghs (February 1914); Grimsby 
(May 1914), and Ipswich (May 1914). In the case of each of 
these elections I prepared a forecast usually two days or more 
before the poll opened—always twenty-four hours at least in 
advance—and in every instance I successfully “tipped the 
winner.” In each case also I estimated in exact figures the 
number of votes the respective candidates would poll. These 
figures I invariably forwarded in advance to the Editor of the 
Morning Post, and they were shown likewise to many friends 
and others interested as a “‘ guarantee of good faith.” There 
are obvious reasons why precise figures should not be published 
in a newspaper before polling day. The first—and I admit its 
naivety—is the risk of appearing as a false prophet. The second 
is that it is not the duty of any one working in the interests of 
a Party journal to represent, in anticipation of the actual event 
in the case of a “doubtful” seat that the Party candidate’s 
return is assured, as electors might thereby be tempted to avoid 
the trouble of voting. The third and most important is that 
canvass returns, which play an important part in the prognostica- 
tion of election results, are communicated in confidence, and to 
refer to them otherwise than in general terms would be to violate 
an honourable undertaking. What a journalist may do legiti- 
mately and what in fact he does is to indulge in a little “ intelligent 
anticipation ” which ought to be backed up by facts and figures 
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within his knowledge, and not rest on any mere flimsy basis of 
more or less random speculation. 

In broad outline the rules I follow and the system I adopt 
in seeking to arrive at an estimate of how the poll may result in 
any given constituency may be set forth thus : 

(1) Read up carefully the past history of the constituency, 
and note its characteristics, especially its fluctuations as between 
parties. Some constituencies have long records of unbroken 
allegiance to one particular party. Others notoriously are change- 
able. Asa rule it is unnecessary to go back later than the General 
Election of 1885—the first which took place on the basis of the 
existing franchise. It is reasonably safe to ignore the Election 
of 1906 as a “ freak.” The most trustworthy index is to be found 
in the two elections of 1910. 

(2) Find out the personal merits of the respective candidates. 
Individual popularity often will atone for a multitude of political 
shortcomings, particularly in small areas where convictions on 
the issues of the day are held lightly. The local man who is 
well known and liked will always have an advantage over a less 
well-known opponent, just as the candidate who has been “ nurs- 
ing’ the constituency has a better chance on purely personal 
grounds than the stranger who has been ‘“‘ dumped ”’ at short 
notice on the electors. 

(3) Go to public meetings on both sides and watch carefully 
the demeanour of the audiences, whether it be friendly, hostile 
or frigid. The frigid man is the most difficult to sum up, but 
he may be thawed sometimes into a revelation of his party bias. 
Open-air meetings are better for this purpose than those held 
indoors, even when, in the case of the latter, there are no tickets 
of admission. In the case of all meetings ignore youths who 
obviously are non-electors. Where women applaud a candidate 
it usually is safe to assume that their husbands, fathers or 
brothers are his supporters. 

(4) Without disclosing your identity get into conversation 
with the man in the street or on the top of the tramcar. You 
may learn something not only of his own views, but the views 
of his friends and neighbours. The public-house also is a useful 
institution. In spite of the restrictive efforts of temperance 
reformers it remains—in many of the smaller towns and villages 
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especially—the working man’s discussion forum—and all the 
men who drink beer are not Tories. 

(5) When you have gleaned some idea of the feeling of the 
electors by the methods described, study the register of voters. 
Take into account its age, the number of deaths and removals, 
the prospects of tracing those removals, and then make an estimate 
of the total poll. This may be anything from 75 to over 90 per 
cent. of the number of electors on the roll. The estimate of the 
bulk poll is the essential foundation of the forecast. 

(6) Having decided on your total poll make a mental résumé 
of the questions of serious politics which are agitating the minds 
of the electors, and with the figures of previous results before you, 
think out the probable transfer of votes from one side to the 
other, and the number of abstentions due directly to the influence 
of those questions on the public mind. If a large addition has 
been made to the number of voters since the last election, 
they may be dealt with on the same basis as those on the old 
register. 

(7) The last and most important step of all is the canvass 
returns, and everything depends on whether the canvass is trust- 
worthy or not. This is purely a matter of organisation. If the 
canvass has been carried out thoroughly, systematically and 
intelligently, the Chief Agent on its completion will be able to tell 
approximately how many votes his party will poll. He deducts 
a certain percentage for “‘ doubtfuls ” and makes other allowances 
before he strikes his final balance. I have known agents come 
marvellously nigh to the actual poll. Of course it is entirely 
in the discretion of the agent to say whether he will entrust you 
with his canvass figures even in confidence. Without them you 
may be led far astray. I have received many discreet courtesies 
of this nature from Unionist agents. Perhaps it is natural they 
should be denied me in most instances by Radical agents, even 
though these gentlemen might be disposed to hold me guiltless 
of any design to abuse their confidence. 

Assuming that you are possessed of the canvass figures on 
one side only—say the Unionist—your forecast is ready for 
expression in figures. You have fixed in your mind already 
what the total poll is going to be ; you write down the figures 
you estimate the Unionist will poll, and the balance of votes, 
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whatever it may be, in order to make up the bulk vote, must 
belong to the Radical. Youmay lack independent data on which 
to found a computation of the Radical poll, but this deficiency 
may be ignored if your other figures are trustworthy. This rule 
has to be varied in a triangular contest. You still stick to your 
total poll,and your Unionist figures, but you have to divide what 
remains between Radical and Labour or Socialist, as the case may 
be. The Labour vote is difficult to estimate asarule. You have 
to trust largely to your own observation and intelligence, for the 
Labour Party agent is apt to regard all representatives of the Press 
as the “capitalist enemy,’’ and while he may show them courtesy, 
he denies them his confidence. Jn the making of election forecasts 
one of the things to be avoided is the forming of conclusions from 
attendance at some big demonstration on the eve of the poll or 
at several meetings on one side only while the election is in 
progress. To go to meetings on both sides is useful, but only, 
as I have indicated, for the purpose of keeping the eye of scrutiny 
on the audiences. The party which boasts of the best meetings 
often is the defeated party when the poll is declared. Another 
surface indication which counts for little or nothing is the friendly 
reception a candidate may meet with. The working man is just 
as ready to shake hands with a candidate as he is to vote against 
him. 

As examples of forecasts I have made, I select those given 
below more or less at random. Four of them, it will be observed, 
are of very recent date : 


FORECAST ACTUAL POLL EXTENT OF ERROR 
IN FORECAST 
MIpLoTHIAN, September 1912. 


Hope (U.) . . 6084 ‘ . 6021 + 63 
Shaw(L.) .  . . 5623... 5989 — 366 
Brown (Lab.) , ‘ 2421 ‘ ‘ 2413 ‘ ‘ + 8 
Total Poll . . 14,128 ; . 14,423 ; , — 295 
Unionist Majority . 461 ‘ . 32 ; ; + 429 
ALTRINCHAM DIVISION (CHESHIRE), May 1913. 
Hamilton (U.) . ; 9013 ‘ . 9409 ‘ ‘ — 396 
Kay-Shuttleworth (L.) 8460 ‘ ‘ 8147 ° ? + 313 
Total Poll . . 17,473 ‘ ; 17,556 ‘ ; — 83 
Unionist Majority . 553 , ‘ 1262 r . — 709 
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FORECAST ACTUAL POLL EXTENT OF ERROR 
IN FORECAST 
Sovutn Bucs, February 1914. 


Du Pre (U.) ‘ . 9436 ‘ ‘ 9044 . : + 392 
Mosley (L.) : . 6772 é ‘ 6713 j ‘ + 659 
Total Poll . . 16,208 : : 15,757 é ‘ + 451 
Unionist Majority. 2664 ‘ , 2331 + 333 


Leith, February 1914. 


Currie (U.) ; . 8264 ‘ ‘ 5159 ‘ ‘ + 105 
Smith (L.) . : . 6218 ‘ ; 5143 + 75 
Bell (Lab.) : ‘ 3867 . ‘ 3346 + 521 
Total Poll . . 14,349 : i 13,648 + 701 
Unionist Majority . 46 : ‘ 16 + 30 


GrimsBy, May 1914. 


Tickler (U.) ‘ , 8348 : ; 8471 ; ‘ — 123 
Bannister (L.) . ‘ 8013 : ; 8193 ; ‘ — 180 
Total Poll. . 16,381 ‘ : 16,664 P . — 303 
Unionist Majority . 335 . , 278 ; : + 57 


Ipswicn, May 1914. 


Ganzoni (U.) ; ‘ 627: ‘ , 6406 F ‘ — 133 
Masterman (L.) . ‘ 5941 ; : 5874 r , + 67 
Scurr (Soc.) ‘ ; 328 ‘ ‘ 395 ‘ ‘ — 67 
Total Poll . . 12,542 ‘ ‘ 12,675 ‘ ‘ — 133 
Unionist Majority . 332 ‘ ‘ 532 : ‘ — 200 


In the case of the first of these illustrative examples—Mid- 
lothian—the making of a forecast was rendered difficult by reason 
of the circumstance that a Labour candidate made his debut 
in the constituency. Provost Brown was a strong local man 
who held the position of Secretary to the Midlothian Miners’ 
Union, and my estimate of his poll was within eight of the exact 
figures. My chief error arose through anticipation of Radical 
abstentions to an extent which was not realised. I made this 
private memorandum at the time of the election: ‘‘ Home Rule 
the chief issue, with the Insurance Act a subsidiary influence. 
Several hundred electors who formerly had voted Liberal supported 
Major Hope, while Brown’s was a Labour vote pure and simple. 
In Brown’s absence many Labour men in their extreme dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government would have voted Unionist.’’ Mid- 
Jothian is a historic constituency, linked up in its later history 
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with the name of Gladstone. The by-election arose through the 
elevation to the Peerage of the Master of Elibank, now Lord 
Murray. At the time the electors of Midlothian and the public 
knew nothing of any Ministerial transactions in Marconi shares. 
Altrincham was fought mainly on Home Rule, and Mr. Hamilton 
increased a Unionist majority of 119 in December 1910, to 1262. 
At this election one heard a good deal about “‘ Marconis,” and 
I am convinced the revelations in the House of Commons Com- 
mittee Room had an influence on the result, though the general 
supineness of the electorate on the subject of ‘‘ clean government ” 
must, I fear, be confessed as one of the things which it is not 
easy to understand. In South Bucks Mr. Lloyd George’s “ land 
and rural ’’ programme was one of the chief planks in the Radical 
platform, and the Marquess of Lincolnshire threw all his weight 
as a popular local Territorial magnate and ex-Cabinet Minister 
into the scales in support of Mr. Tonman Mosley. The Unionist 
majority was slightly decreased, and from this the Radicals 
sought to extract a crumb of comfort, ignoring the failure of the 
new land policy which now stands confessed throughout the 
rural areas. Leith Burghs furnished perhaps the greatest surprise 
of the recent by-elections. When I drew up my figures exhibiting 
a small Unionist majority, the local luminaries described me as 
a “‘ cockney lunatic ;”’ albeit it happens I am a “ brither Scot.” 
The Radical agent was confident of a 1200 majority. Grimsby, 
on my first appearance in the constituency, I gave up as lost, 
but as time wore on the hold of “‘ Alf” Bannister, the popular 
ex-trawl fisherman, on the constituency weakened perceptibly, 
and serious politics prevailed. The Unionist organisation was 
excellent, and Mr. Leigh Maclachlan, the Visiting Agent of the 
National Unionist Association, informed me on the eve of the 
poll that Mr. Tickler would get between 8450 and 8500 votes. 
The actual number was 8471. Of the many admirable officials 
in the service of the Association there is none more trustworthy 
or more efficient than Mr. Maclachlan, whose constant touring 
of the constituencies keeps him in touch with the trend of political 
feeling all over the country. Of Ipswich, which is a very recent 
public memory, I need only say that the result was even better 
than the inner circle of Unionist workers had hoped for. The 
Radicals professed to be confident. On the polling day they said 
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they were winning, and I believe the Radical agent gave comfort- 
ing news to Mr. Masterman on the eve of the poll. Probably he 
knew better, but a nice question of etiquette arises over the 
attitude an agent ought to assume towards his candidate. Like 
the Harley Street physician, he may know that the case is desper- 
ate, but prudence dictates that the knowledge be withheld from 
the patient. 

Of elections, the forecasts of which I have not set forth in 
detail, probably the most significant in the matter of the turn- 
over of votes to Unionism was that of West Lothian. Throughout 
this contest I was sensible of a strong set of the tide against the 
Government. West Lothian was Mr. Ure’s old seat, and I fore- 
casted a majority of 720 for the Radical candidate, Mr. Pratt, 
compared with the 2070 majority with which the Lord-Advocate 
was returned in December 1910. The actual majority was 521, 
the Unionist poll showing the remarkable increase of 1329, while 
the Radical poll decreased by 220. This was a fair and square 
fight between Unionism and Radicalism, and the change of feeling 
in the constituency was mainly on the general question of Home 
Rule and the more immediate issue of the right of the Government 
to coerce the Unionists of Ulster without any mandate or warranty 
from the constituencies. I am profoundly convinced that Scot- 
land, which cherishes the memory of its own Covenanters, is 
becoming thoroughly aroused to the infamy of suppressing by 
force the Covenanters of Ulster. It is significant, after making 
allowance for the bogy of the “split progressive vote,” that 
three Radical seats have been captured in Scotland since August 
1912—Midlothian, South Lanarkshire, and Leith Burghs—and 
that in West Lothian the change over of votes was the greatest 
on record at any by-election for the last two years. Londonderry 
is the one constituency in the list which brought comfort to the 
Coalition. Derry as an electoral area is in a category by itself. 
Its elections are decided in the Registration Courts, and the 
people of the ‘“‘ Maiden City ’’ count the heads not of Unionists 
and Nationalists but of Protestants and Home Rulers. Mr. 
David Hogg was one of the political species very rare in Ulster— 
a Protestant Home Ruler—and he was persuaded to come forward 
as an evidence of the new spirit of “ toleration ” which had arisen 
in the north of Ireland. He never made a set speech ; he was 
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in fact seldom seen during the contest: but the Caucus did its 
work and he entered the House of Commons feeble in health and 
unable to stand the strain of Parliamentary life. It was estimated 
at the time that just fifteen ‘‘ Protestant Home Rulers ” in the 
entire city gave him their votes. The Nationalist agent on the 
night the poll closed gave Mr. Hogg’s majority as 34. The official 
declaration next day increased it to 57, and the percentage of 
electors voting was 98°28. It is not unusual for one or two 
constituencies in the north of Ireland to surpass this percentage 
record, and the candidate who on a certain occasion returned 
thanks to the electors “living and dead ”’ for having supported 
him at the poll had good reason to frame his gratitude in this 
comprehensive phraseology. 

I have stated the fact, which must be tolerably obvious to 
any student of electoral statistics, that the forecasting of by- 
elections is a thing apart from any attempt to estimate the results 
of a general appeal to the people of the United Kingdom. The 
accidental contests which arise at frequent intervals during the 
lifetime of a Parliament nevertheless if taken in bulk are an 
index of the state of public opinion as a whole. I claim that 
while the by-elections with which I have dealt as coming within 
my personal observation do not disclose anything in the nature 
of a landslide against the Government, they do present a clear 
indication that the drift of public opinion is setting in steadily 
against the continuance in office of his Majesty’s present advisers. 
I believe it to be an ever-strengthening drift, and the longer the 
General Election is delayed the more drastic is the result likely 
to be on the fortunes of the Coalition. Radicals seek solace in 
the assumption that votes for Labour candidates are votes for 
them and their policy. Despite the docile obedience of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and his colleagues to the crack of the Minis- 
terial Whip, this is a profound delusion. Theoretically Labour 
candidates may be Home Rulers. Actually, they rarely, if ever, 
mention the Irish problem in their speeches. Theirs is a purely 
predatory policy described as ‘ helping the workers,” and it is 
a factor to be reckoned with at the General Election, whenever 
it may come, that the working men, particularly those of Social- 
istic tendencies, are deeply dissatisfied with the action of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons in constantly clinging 
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to the skirts of Radicalism. It is notorious that in some of the 
recent by-elections Socialist candidates who are supposed in Radical 
phraseology to “split the Progressive vote” have hindered and not 
helped Unionist candidates. Unionists are the bitter foes of 
Socialism in every form, and they do not “angle” for Socialist 
votes. But in his hatred of the Government the Socialist elector 
would sooner vote for the open Tory enemy than the false Radical 
friend. 

Over the Ulster question there are signs of a tardy awakening 
in Great Britain. The curse of apathy is passing away. It may 
be that in the language of a Cabinet Minister the red blood will 
have to flow before the awakening is complete, but when it comes 
it will be a day of evil omen for his Majesty’s Government, 
Finally, the great land programme on which Mr. Lloyd George 
has expended so much time and ingenuity, and on which he has 
shed so much frothy and mendacious rhetoric, has proved a 
complete failure. At by-elections one encounters the speakers 
who are hired to expound the “ new hope,” and the agents who 
distribute its literature. But the seed falls on stony ground, 
The Chancellor is beginning to be found out at last. 


J. D. IRVINE 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


THE next General Election may come next month or next year, 
but the essence of the struggle will be just the same. The osten- 
sible issue may be whether certain men shall sit on a certain bench 
in the House of Commons. But behind all this will be ranged 
the Whig and the Tory, each perhaps disappointed in some 
degree with his champions, but working for them with all his 
might lest a worse thing befall him. 

The Unionist Party will be successful in so far as its attitude 
will appeal to the strenuous frame of mind. Spreading the net 
in order to catch that evasive being called ‘‘ the moderate man,” 
who according to Burke is some one who wants to do as little 
good as possible, is a waste of time. If by a moderate man is 
meant a moderate Liberal, let him look to himself. The first 
people for the leaders to consider are those who believe in certain 
ideals, institutions and traditions, by which they are ready to 
stand or fall. It is not necessary to have a programme, if by 
that term is meant a list of measures like the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. It is enough to have a policy which is understanded of 
the people, and then to proclaim it in such a manner as to convince 
them that the Unionist Party has enough vigour and spirit to 
carry it out. Ask for the confidence of the nation without any 
reserve and it will be given. 

Several people want to know what that policy is to be. The 
Election Address of the Leader of the Unionist Party could at 
this juncture be a real landmark in the history of Toryism. The 
whole field of patriotic endeavour is open to him. It will be 
easy to prove that the Radicals have a bad title to the confidence 
ofthe country. But that isnot enough. It is true that sweeping 
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victories have been gained at the polls by the unpopularity of the 
Ministry of the day. But however the present Prime Minister 
may heap up the catastrophe that awaits him, there is no doubt 
that at this time of day all thinking people are looking for a 
lead from his rivals. It is not suggested for one moment that 
the crimes of Cabinet Ministers should not be brought home to 
them on the platform. But in denouncing them we are also 
in some sort denouncing ourselves. After all is said and done, 
the Party in power is only a symptom of the state of the nation. 
Every country gets the government it deserves. The election 
of 1906 gave the Radicals a huge majority. We are being heavily 
punished for our folly. A contributory cause of this folly was 
the feeling that Mr. Balfour’s Ministry had lost its vitality 
and its consequent power for doing good. It is true that the 
Unionist Party made a brilliant rally in January 1910, when 
the Peers asked the electors to endorse their rejection of the 
Budget. 

But after that they could not “make good.” Up till then 
the Peers had taken a strong line, which might have been right 
or wrong, but at any rate was definite and courageous, and all 
sound Tories had backed them. They had been asked whether 
they would fight or take a licking; they decided to fight, and 
the very sport of the thing appealed to the English instinct. But 
after 1909 something seemed to happen to the Unionist Party, 
just as something seems to happen to a play which has a brilliant 
first act but “peters out” in the sequel. The hereditary prin- 
ciple was thrown overboard. A device called the Referendum, 
quite unknown even by name to the vast mass of the nation, 
was suddenly advocated. The Unionist leaders allowed them- 
selves to parley with the Radicals about the very Constitution 
itself. A now bewildered electorate was again consulted in 
December 1910, and quite naturally gave a verdict which did 
not alter the position. Since that time much more has happened 
which we will not now follow in detail. The chief event that 
concerns us is that the Constitution has been abolished, with 
the natural result that Parliamentary government has been 
superseded by the appeal to force of arms. 

Before these words are printed some decision may have been 
taken which may affect the more immediate course of public 
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affairs. But the principles which should animate the platform 
at the General Election will remain just the same. Let us examine 
them on the assumption that the Unionist Party will have clean 
hands with regard to the maintenance of the Union, having had 
no traffic with any proposal to set up a Parliament in Dublin 
or to pander to or temporise with the idea of separation in any 
shape or form. 

In addressing ourselves to the electors, there will be no diffi- 
culty in denouncing the Government. There is not a single 
national possession that has not suffered in the last few years. 
The Radicals have been true to their name and profession. They 
have attacked the institutions of the country and made war on 
the manners and customs of the people. The Monarchy has 
been compromised. The Constitution has been abolished. The 
Church in Wales is about to be plundered and severed from the 
State. The Friendly societies have been torpedoed. The Trade 
unions are demoralised. A heavy and vindictive taxation has 
driven capital abroad. Our Army is depleted. Our maritime 
supremacy has been sacrificed. Confidence in the integrity of 
public men is shattered. Labouring men are discontented. 
Women are desperate, and there is no ability or resolution to 
deal with them. All these things are signs of the times that cry 
aloud for a change of Government. To crown all this, it is 
proposed to cut Ireland adrift, and Ministers have planned a 
campaign by land and sea to shoot down those who wish to remain 
members of the United Kingdom. 

There is no lack of material for hard hitting. But denunciation 
is only a small part of our platform. It cannot be made too clear 
to the British nation at home and abroad that the Unionist Party 
is out to preserve and maintain the principle of the Union. Some 
very distinguished people talk and write of Home Rule as if it 
were the subject of an unedifying squabble between Party politi- 
cians. It is nothing of the sort. The Union does not exist for 
the Unionist Party. The Unionist Party exists for the Union. 
The arguments in favour of the policy of Pitt are overwhelming 
and will appeal to any audience. The ultimate issue is between 
Union and Separation, and not between Civil War and no Civil 
War. Safety, sentiment, and experience alike point to the 
necessity of the Union. All Unionist candidates who wish to 
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fortify themselves to speak about Ireland will do well to study 
Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet entitled “‘ Nationality and Home Rule,” 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. No doubt it 
will be difficult to restore to Ireland the tranquillity which by 
common consent she enjoyed as a result of Unionist policy. That 
difficulty may be increased by the fact that the Nationalists are 
enrolling some kind of army, for some purpose upon which they 
do not yet seem able to agree. But this and much else besides 
will have to be faced, or the Union will be lost, and the Unionist 
Party with it. Anyhow we are not going to get rid of the conse- 
quences of the Parliament Act without taking some risk, and 
hardening our hearts to ride over some very stiff fences. It is 
of no avail to go round by what John Leech called ‘“‘ Shuffler’s 
Bottom.” To tell the truth, there is no ‘‘ Shuffler’s Bottom.” 
It is either the Union or nothing. Whatever else we say, do not 
let us confuse men’s minds at the next election by stating the 
Trish Question in any other terms. It is very easy to say that 
all this is nothing but negation, and that we must have an alterna- 
tive to the Home Rule Bill. What alternative is there except 
the Union? The Union has been tried, and has been proved to 
be a success. The first instalment of Separation has brought 
us to the verge of a Civil War. Even the suggestion that some 
increase of local government should be granted to different parts 
of the United Kingdom is open to grave objection in the case of 
Ireland. Ireland is the only part of the civilised world where 
murder can still be committed with impunity. A labouring man 
who stood by his employer when he was boycotted died not long 
ago. ‘The undertaker, a Justice of the Peace, refused to supply 
him with a coffin. When a coffin was secretly obtained, the 
burial was desecrated by a hostile demonstration. When all 
this was brought to the notice of Mr. Redmond, he had no word 
of condemnation for the outrage, but simply called the dead man 
a blackleg. If the object of government is the welfare of the 
race, the arguments are in favour not of increasing but of limiting 
the power of all local authorities where the Nationalists pre- 
dominate. The wages and housing of the poor in Dublin are a 
well-known scandal. Members of the Dublin Corporation are 
the private owners of and are deriving rents from houses that are 
not fit for human habitation. There are 27,986 persons in Dublin 
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living in houses of this sort ; 20,018 families in Dublin live in 
one room. All these figures are taken from sworn evidence giver. 
before the Departmental Committee appointed to enquire into 
the housing conditions in Dublin. This document will repay 
study, and does not encourage us to believe that the cause of 
humanity will be served by giving more power to local bodies 
outside Ulster. What humbugs these British Radicals are! 
Mr. George and his friends have been at their wits’ end to try to 
induce people to believe that this kind of thing only prevails 
on the estates of agricultural landlords, and have failed because 
they have been beaten by the truth. Why does he not attack 
the Dublin Corporation? This particular body has not only 
displayed a callous and dysgenic neglect of the laws of health and 
life, but the placeman and the exploiter of the poor have con- 
sistently, and in some cases successfully, opposed the regeneration 
of Ireland. These men have prevailed on the Radical Cabinet 
to bring to a standstill the wise policy of land purchase, which 
was bringing back peace to the land. They live on agitation and 
crime and cannot afford to see Ireland contented and happy. 
They and their kind may not all speak with one voice in regard 
to the new Nationalist army ; but they have one thing in common. 
They all hate England. When all other important European 
Powers have increased, and are increasing their armies and navies, 
we cannot hand over the whole or any portion of Ireland to the 
enemy within our gates. There is now more need than ever to 
state and to restate the whole case for the Union. The formation 
of the Nationalist Army makes that case stronger than ever. 
It must be pitched on the platform at the next election in terms 
that will justify the Unionist Party in continuing the central 
control, and confirming to the English people the right to be 
masters in their own house. The exercise of this right like that 
of all other rights, depends on the performance of duty. We 
have done our duty to Ireland in the past, and we are not afraid 
to do it in the future. 

And what of the rest of the Constitution ? The maintenance 
of the Union by itself makes a strong appeal. But the present 
danger arises from the abolition of the power of the House of 
Lords. If the Lords had been able to throw out the Home Rule 
Bill, civil war would certainly have been prevented, or at any 
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rate postponed. But since the Parliament Act was passed it 
rests with the King to say whether he will give his assent to a 
Bill which his own advisers cannot carry into law. It might 
or might not be desirable that Buckingham Palace should in 
future be the court of appeal for disputes between the Caucus 
and the nation. It may even be well that we should see for 
ourselves that men are still ready to fight, and women are still 
ready to load for them, when everything they love is at stake. 
Of the dignity, courage, and restraint of Carson and Ulster we 
are justly proud. But it is retrograde, and tiresome, and ex- 
pensive, to begin all over again and to go back to primitive 
methods. Let us strike at the cause of all the mischief, repeal 
the Parliament Act, and restore a free Constitution. 

Now there are three things that nearly all first-class Powers 
have learnt from the safe guide of experience to be essential. The 
first is an effective Second Chamber. The second is universal training 
to the use of arms. The third is a Tariff designed to protect 
industry and to encourage that creative and productive power 
which is the mainspring of racial and individual character. 
England has none of these things. She once had all three. Let 
us begin by considering the first. 

The restoration of the Constitution has got to be faced by the 
Unionist Party. Mr. Amery, in one of those admirable letters 
which have done so much to illuminate public controversy, 
says that the settlement must be national. That is quite true, 
but like nearly every other national affair it will have to be the 
work of one Party. The Radicals are traditionally and tempera- 
mentally incapable of co-operating in a national settlement. 
They do not know what the word “national” means. Their 
final expression is the Parliament Act, which has put the clock 
back for centuries. Do not let us wait for them. The question 
that all our friends are asking themselves is, “What are you 
going to do with the House of Lords?” A metaphor from 
military drill can be borrowed. A word of command given by 
mistake must be washed out by the magic words, “As you were,” 
before the new word of command is employed. A preliminary 
to constitutional development is the repeal of the Parlia- 
ment Act. This will bring us back to the original formation. 
If it is necessary to remodel the Constitution, the old one that 
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has lasted for so many hundred years will do very well for a 
stop-gap while the restoration is being considered. In the 
meantime, if we are to follow the sound system of using the 
best of the old and proven material instead of demolishing the 
work of centuries and making experiments with brand new 
and untried ingredients, it will be well to think how much of 
the hereditary peerage can be preserved. A rather plausible 
formula has been invented stating that “a man has got no 
right to sit in the House of Lords because he is the son of 
his father.” As a matter of fact, if he is the son of a strong 
and healthy father and mother who have shown public spirit, 
whose ancestors in their turn have been born and bred for 
generations in the service of the State, and in a tradition of 
responsibility and duty, there is already a strong presumption 
that he will be a valuable public servant. The critic will answer 
with some reason that this may be so, but all the same it will be 
more satisfactory if he should qualify for his position as a legislator. 
Let him prove himself worthy of his ancestors and give some 
sign that he is ready and able to do his duty. A test of this 
kind would go a long way to remove from many minds the 
prejudice against the hereditary peerage, and would satisfy an 
enormous number of people who feel vaguely that the House 
of Lords should be reformed. At the same time it would clear 
the House of Lords of those who do not care to attend. The 
test of service is a simple and easy way of making the best of 
the material that we have ready to our hand. Some reformers 
go much further, and say that the test of popular election is the 
only test with which modern thought will be satisfied. This 
idea discloses an endless vista of change and at once invites 
many questions. Who are to choose? And who are to be 
eligible 2? If the present House of Peers were to offer themselves 
for popular election, the results might be very surprising to some 
of us. But in whatever form the House of Lords reappears, 
two postulates seem to stand out : 

(1) The Upper House must have full power to refer measures 
back to the nation. 

(2) No House of Lords, whether hereditary or elected, will 
long retain its authority, if it is to be engineered and controlled 
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doubt have its proper place. But the House of Lords that most 
people, consciously or unconsciously, are seeking, is a House 
that will resist tyranny, whether of the monarch, or of the 
majority, or of the House of Commons, or of the Cabinet, or of 
any caucus or group that may for a time seize the machinery 
of government. If it is to be really powerful it will always listen 
to the poor, and to all those who are least able to help them- 
selves. The House of Lords that is to be will have a fine oppor- 
tunity of serving the nation. It will not necessarily be loved 
because it is elected. People do not love the thing they have 
chosen unless the thing behaves well. If the chosen body is 
aristocratic in the truest sense of the word, it will enjoy public 
confidence. If it is plutocratic, it will perish. Mr. Bagehot 
remarked long ago that the great use of the order of nobility is 
that “it prevents the rule of wealth—the religion of gold.” The 
danger that confronts the House of Lords to-day is that Mr. George 
has cunningly contrived to make the agricultural landlords the 
target for the class hostility that if it exists should really be 
directed against the plutocrats. The most natural and the 
strongest alliance for all purposes is that between master and 
man. No one understands the spirit and tradition of this alliance 
better than those who live in the English counties. Many 
industrial concerns in the towns are animated by the same spirit, 
even though in the towns it is more difficult to express. It will 
defeat any other combination ; and will break the agitator, the 
alien, the money grubber, the demagogue, and the politician 
on the make. Mr. George knows this. It is going to break him. 
That is why he spends all his time trying to break it. There 
could be no better platform for it than an independent House of 
Lords. 

So much for Home Rule and the House of Lords. There is 
not space here to defend the Church in Wales; but it is to be 
hoped that should the Welsh Church Bill receive the Royal 
Assent, the Unionist party will ask the country for authority to 
repeal it on the very first opportunity. 

The second thing that nearly all first-class Powers have found 
necessary is Universal Military Training. Many of us believe 
that this is essential to our national efficiency. If the leaders 
of the Unionist party do not care to put it forward in their 
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election addresses, then they will have to make up their minds 
to concentrate on a definite military policy. It would be very 
interesting, and perhaps not very pleasant to hear in what 
estimation the British are held by enlightened and patriotic 
Frenchmen. By voluntarily undertaking the severe strain of 
three years military service, the French have set us a noble 
example. At the moment the fruition of this splendid resolve 
seems to be in danger. The danger, as usual, comes from the 
politicians. But the crisis in the fortunes of France may very 
well be influenced by our attitude towards her. It is not of the 
slightest use Sir Edward Grey making speeches about our friendly 
intentions to France knowing all the time that he cannot place 
enough men in the field to carry them out. It is not too much 
to say that a definite pronouncement from the British Prime 
Minister that we would and could help France in a war with 
Germany might have strengthened the French Government and 
secured the passing of the Three Years Bill. The natural inclina- 
tion of the vast mass of the French nation is towards England 
and away from Germany. They want to be our friends. At 
present we can hardly look an honest Frenchman in the face. 
The British Radical does not mind this. It will be for the 
Unionist party to awaken in our hearts and in our policy some 
response to our patriotic neighbours which will help to keep the 
peace of Europe. What is to be done? Opinions will differ as 
to whether English public opinion is ripe for National Service. 
But whether it is ripe or not, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that if we could tell the rest of Europe that we were going to 
train all our able-bodied youth to carry arms, the European 
situation would be steadied. At any rate, it seems clear that 
from the platform at the next General Election the Unionist 
party will be well advised to derive authority from the country 
to strengthen our military forces. National security demands 
the raising and training of an immediate increase of our Regular 
regiments. This can be coupled with the definite and practical 
teaching of obligation, and duty, and responsibility, in all schools 
and colleges. Let education be directed to the rearing of good 
citizens, and we shall get plenty of soldiers and sailors. It is 
to be hoped that no candidate, whether Unionist or Radical, 
should be allowed to leave any meeting without being asked to 
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declare his views on National Defence, and to say what remedy 
he has in his mind to meet our present danger. 

Of the Tariff one can say nothing new. It is not an object 
in itself. It isa means to anend. It is a weapon placed in the 
hands of every government except our own for the purpose of 
stimulating creative and productive power, and _ protecting 
national character. A free hand to use the Tariff as the occasion 
demands is an essential of Tory or National policy. The levying 
of a Tariff on all foreign manufactures should be accompanied by 
a vigorous campaign both in and out of Parliament against any 
environment or rate of wages which do not secure a healthy, 
decent, and dignified existence to all those who are able and 
willing to do their duty. The Tariff is part of the economics of a 
true policy for the regeneration of the race. It must be ready 
to the hand of any real statesman, who will not blind himself 
to things that are really vital. There is nothing more vital 
than the birth-rate. It cannot be reasonably disputed that this 
question has an economic side. Nothing could be more adverse 
to our birth-rate, and more in favour of the limitation of the 
family among the best of all classes than the present policy of 
taxing the fit for the benefit of the unfit. This insane policy is 
one of the accompaniments of Free Trade. 

It may be urged that although much of what has been said 
is quite true, it is not popular. But even if the Constitution, 
National Defence, and Tariff Reform are not popular, those who 
believe in them are not excused from advocating them whenever 
the opportunity occurs. But are they unpopular ? Disraeli said 
that a party would never get into office if its nerves are too 
delicate. We might take a dose of this tonic, and feel all the 
better for it. But if it is necessary to say something popular, 
why not say out loud what most other people are thinking ? 
Now there are three things that are thoroughly hated. They 
are the Marconi affair, the Payment of Members of Parliament, 
and the Insurance Act. It is doubtful if any of us have realised 
the widespread disgust and shame which is felt throughout the 
country on account of British Cabinet Ministers taking tips from 
Government contractors, and speculating on the Stock Exchange 
on the strength of these tips. Their prevarication in the House 
of Commons before they were found out, and their glorification 
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at the National Liberal Club after they were found out excited 
the indignation of all public-spirited people. That these gentle- 
men should be in receipt of large salaries from the public funds 
completes the insult. Two speeches on their conduct have been 
delivered, which are well worth reading again. One was by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and may be obtained from the Daily 
Express. The other, equally deadly, was spoken by Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords at the beginning of the Session. 

The Payment of Members of Parliament is bound to be 
prominent at the General Election. The Unionist party is either 
in favour of it or against it. If it is in favour of it, then by all 
means say so. If it is against it, then there is a very fine platform 
card which speaks for itself. It is not generally known that 
since this mischievous thing was introduced, more than one 
advertisement has appeared in the newspapers from gentlemen 
anxious to make £400 a year, setting forth their qualifications 
like valets or gardeners. To be a valet or a gardener is an 
honourable profession. To seek to earn your living by being a 
member of the House of Commons is repugnant to all healthy 
minded Britons, and it is to be hoped the Unionist party will put 
a stop to this means of livelihood. 

No less repugnant is the Compulsory Insurance Act. To 
enquire into everybody’s affairs, to appoint a host of officials to 
intercept wages, and in the doing of it to destroy the Friendly 
Societies is to make war on the manners and customs of the 
people with a vengeance. A certain class of employer may be 
glad that labouring men and women are brigaded into those 
who have insurance cards and those who have not. But the 
vast mass of the people loathe and detest the whole system of 
compulsion, and will vote for any Party who will abolish it. 

If the Insurance Act were really a statesmanlike measure, 
all that is Tory in the Unionist Party would support it. The 
health of the nation is the keystone of Tory policy. Disraeli 
himself said that it should be the first consideration of the states- 
man. “The health of the people is really the foundation upon 
which all their happiness and all their powers as a nation depend ; 
but if the population of that country is stationary or greatly 
diminishes in stature and strength, that country is doomed.” 
Not so Mr. Herbert Samuel. On January 17, 1914, he is reported 
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to have said, ‘ Were they electing a five years Parliament to 
pass Bills dealing with Mental Deficiency and the purity of the 
milk supply ?. No; all the world knew that the Parliament Act 
was passed in order that in the present Parliament the great 
controversial Bills which were, and continued to be, the main 
features of the Liberal programme should be passed into law.” 
Here speaks the real Radical. Never mind about racial regenera- 
tion and national efficiency provided you can destroy the Constitu- 
tion in Church and State. Never mind about anything, provided 
the vanity of the Liberal Party can be satisfied by preserving 
its “main features.” Cry Havoc! And let loose the dogs of 
war provided you can humiliate the Tories. If the Tory Party 
both in and out of Parliament will only stand firm Mr. Samuel 
will not have his way. The true Tory policy is to breed and to 
rear in these islands a sound race of men and women who will 
bring health and strength and freedom and peace, and the example 
of duty and loyalty and patriotism to “regions Cesar never 
knew.” We will do this, in Lord Milner’s fine phrase, by 
“organising the resources of the Empire.” We will preserve 
the essence and the quality of our institutions which experience 
is still teaching us to be the only guarantees for our civil and 
religious liberty. We will strengthen our national defences to 
secure that peace which will spring from the respect of other 
nations. We will teach all classes to work together for the 
common goed. We will make our education national in fact as 
well as in name. We will make the politics of the future the 
regeneration of the race. We will recognise the fact that the 
finest resources of the Empire are the boys and girls who are born 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


THE CABINET AND THE EMPIRE 


LIKE the ancient Romans under the Republic, the English people 
have enjoyed for centuries the advantage of an unwritten Con- 
stitution. Like them a temperament at once practical and 
Conservative has enabled the English, up to a certain point, to 
adapt their institutions to the ever changing needs of succeeding 
ages. When this point was arrived at in the case of the Roman 
Republic, a stolid Conservatism stereotyped the institutions 
to which they had become accustomed, and the free Republic 
fell. Will the same thing happen to the Constitutional Monarchy 
of England ? 

Lest I should be accused of distorting this problem to suit 
my own “‘ Tory ” prejudices, I will endeavour to furnish an answer 
to the question out of the opinions, and as far as possible the 
phraseology, of so unimpeachable a Radical as Lord Morley, 
formulated in his Walpole, a work equally admirable for the 
fairness of its reasoning and the lucidity of its style. 

It would be very misleading [says Lord Morley] to take the arrangements of any 
one period, whether 1889 or 1740 or any other date, as being definitely fixed parts 
of the Constitution. To-day it is correct to say that the Cabinet has drawn to itself 
all, and more than all, of the royal power over legislation, as well as many of the most 
important legislative powers of Parliament... . It is possible that within the next 
hundred years government by Cabinet may undergo changes of substance as important 
as the changes since the time of Sir Robert Walpole.* 


In these words Lord Morley recognises (1) That the British 
Constitution is always in a state of becoming, rather than being ; 
(2) That at the present moment all authority is concentrated in 
the Cabinet, as an instrument of government representing the 
House of Commons; (3) That this constitutional arrangement 
may be altered in the future. 


* Walpole, by John Morley (published first in 1889—edition of 1913), p. 165. 
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He himself, it is needless to say, is content with the existing 
form of our government, and he cites Mr. Gladstone’s authority 
forhiscreed. ‘‘Itis worthy of remark that the living statesman * 
of widest experience and highest authority in the working of our 
constitutional system has declared that in his judgment, the 
Cabinet as a great organ of government has now found its final 
shape, attributes, functions, and permanent ordering.” f 

Obviously this must depend upon whether (assuming that 
the people of the British Empire are alive to the necessary re- 
quirements of self-government) the Cabinet system is capable 
of being adapted to the conditions of the age. And to decide 
the point, we ought to consider (1) how the Cabinet system 
arose; (2) how far it satisfies to-day what are declared on Radical 
authority to be the conditions of its successful working as an 
instrument of government under the British Constitution ; 
(3) what are its effects in the existing circumstances of the 
British Empire; (4) whether any expansion of the existing 
system is possible. 

(1) Lord Morley traces very clearly the gradual steps by 
which the system of Cabinet government was evolved out of 
the state of things arising from the great civil conflict in the 
seventeenth century between the Crown and the Parliament, 
which produced, first, the victory of the Parliament, representing 
mainly the anti-episcopal and anti-monarchical elements in the 
country; secondly, the Republican despotism of Cromwell ; 
thirdly the monarchical reaction of the Restoration; fourthly, 
the attempted absolutism of James II; fifthly, the Revolution 
of 1688. Walpole, the only statesman who perceived in what 
direction the centre of sovereignty was tending, laid the first 
foundations of the Party system as we see it, in its full maturity, 
or its old age, to-day. 

(2) Lord Morley defines four conditions as being essential 
to the successful working of Cabinet government as an instrument 
of the British Constitution : 

(A) The first is the doctrine of collective responsibility... . 2 As a general rule every 


important piece of departmental policy is taken to commit the entire Cabinet, and its 
members stand or fall together. .. . The Cabinet is a unit—a unit as regards the 


* I,c, in 1889, t Walpole (1913), p. 165. 
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Sovereign, and a unit as regards the Legislature. Its views are laid before the Sovereign 
and before Parliament, as if they were the views of one man. It gives its advice as 
a single whole, both in the royal closet, and in the hereditary or the representative 
Chamber. If that advice be not taken, provided the matter of it appears to be of 
proper importance, then the Cabinet, before or after an appeal to the electors, dissolves 
itself and disappears.* 

(B) The second mark is that the Cabinet is answerable immediately to the majority 
of the House of Commons, and ultimately to the electors whose will creates that 
majority. 

(C) Third, the Cabinet is, except under uncommon, peculiar, and transitory cir- 
cumstances, selected exclusively from one Party.t 

(D) Fourth, the Prime Minister is the Keystone of the Cabinet arch..... The 
flexibility of the Cabinet system allows the Prime Minister in an emergency to take 
upon himself a power not inferior to that of a dictator, provided always that the House 
of Commons will stand by him. . . . Consequently in this important department of 
public action the Cabinet must for the most part, unless there be some special cause 
of excitement, depend upon the prudence and watchfulness of its head.§ 


Not one of these conditions is satisfied by the present Cabinet. 
As to (A) the principle of “collective responsibility ” is seen to 
be the merest fiction. So far from their united view of the 
necessary nature of Home Rule for Ireland having been laid 
‘ before the Sovereign and before Parliament,” the Government has 
no sooner forced through the House of Commons by means of the 
Closure the Bill which the Sovereign is expected to turn into 
an Act, than it produces an Amending Bill intended to remove 
the difficulties which, like all the rest of the world, it perceives 
must prevent its legislation being effective. Nor are the different 
members of the Cabinet even able to speak with one voice as to 
the policy by which they hope to enforce their measures. On 
the contrary, while the Secretary for Ireland appeals to Ulster 
in mild tones of persuasion and conciliation, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the Admiralty utter bloodthirsty 
threats of coercion, and the latter with this purpose gives orders 
to the Fleet which the Prime Minister, who may or may not 
have been privy to the designs of his subordinate, is afterwards 
obliged to cancel. Yet in spite of all this divergence of view 
the Cabinet continues to pretend that it gives utterance to the 
opinions of a party which—to use the phrase of Burke—is 
united ‘‘ for the promotion of principles on which all the members 

* Walpole, pp. 155-6. + Ibid, p. 156. 
t Ibid. p. 156. § Ibid. pp. 157-8. 
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are agreed.” * The doctrine of the “ collective responsibility ” of 
the Cabinet is in fact proved in practice to be an utter sham. 
Equally incapable of being translated into practice are con- 
ditions (B) and (C). So long as it could be professed with any 
appearance of plausibility that the House of Commons was divided 
on principle into only two opposing parties, separated from each 
other by lines of historic demarcation, it was possible to speak 
of a Government being answerable to the majority of the House 
of Commons which has called it into being. But to-day, when the 
House of Commons consists of at least four parties diametrically 
opposed to each other on most important principles, and each 
possessing its own separate organisation, it is evident that no 
single party can be said to possess a majority in the House. Nor 
is the Cabinet “selected exclusively from one party,” for, al- 
though its different members would no doubt all allow themselves 
to be docketed with the name of “ Liberal,” it would be impossible 
for them to define beforehand the principles of “ Liberalism ” 
which they are all agreed to promote; and, on the other hand, 
the Cabinet does not contain a single representative of the Party 
on whose votes the existence of the Government mainly depends. 
The unity of the Cabinet, in fact, is a thing of mere mechanism. 
It does not recognise its “‘ responsibility ” to any real “‘ majority ” 
either of the House of Commons or “ ultimately of the electors.” 
Marvellous indeed must be the strength of a constitutional super- 
stition which can delude any man into the belief that a measure 
of Home Rule, forced through the House of Commons by means 
of the Gag, ultimately emanates from the mind of an electorate 
from which the very mention of Home Rule was withdrawn at 
the time when it was possible for the electorate to influence the 
Government! Or that the “will” of the electors has really 
created a Parliamentary majority which, by the aid of Irish 
Roman Catholic votes, has abolished recognition of religion by 
the State and robbed a Church of the property prescribed 
through long centuries for its endowment ! These things are the 
work not of a genuine representative Parliament but of a party 
Cabinet. They have been rendered possible by the perception 
of each member of a discordant Coalition that its power of 
promoting its own aims depends upon the extent to which it 


* Thoughts on the present Discontents, 
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can adapt itself to the will of the Cabinet, just as the existence 
of the Cabinet depends upon its capacity of producing a co- 
operation between the mutually antagonistic parts of its 
majority in the House of Commons. The Cabinet is in practice 
as “irresponsible” as the Privy Council in the days of James II. 

These various conditions in the Cabinet system have destroyed 
the liberty of the Prime Minister. So far from it being true that 
(D) “the Prime Minister is the Keystone of the Cabinet Arch,” 
the Prime Minister is a mere puppet of circumstances and the neces- 
sities of his Party. In an earlier stage of the Constitution, and 
under leaders like Walpole and Gladstone, Lord Morley’s observa- 
tion was no doubt true. But we have only to cast our eyes 
on the present Cabinet to see that the real “dictator” of its 
destinies is Mr. Redmond, for the simple reason that, as there are 
four parties in the House of Commons, and as the Irish Nationalists 
are necessary to the Ministerial majority, the will of the Irish 
members must prevail in prescribing the minimum which will 
satisfy their ambitions. No one can suppose that Mr. Asquith 
(who, I believe, once classed himself as a “ Liberal Imperialist’) 
really likes a measure directly calculated to promote the disin- 
tegration of the Empire; yet he drifts helplessly before the winds 
of faction, at one moment inventing phrases which seem to supply 
the moderation required for use by his party Press, at another 
throwing them to the Irish wolves when their hollowness has 
been exposed by the realities of the situation. Poor Prime 
Minister ! 

(3) As to the effects of the Cabinet system on the Constitution 
and the Empire, little need be said. These are patent to all 
eyes in the Home Rule Bill, the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales, and in the failure of the Government 
to make adequate provision for the defence of the nation 
and the Empire. In pursuit of party interests the Cabinet 
has committed itself to a policy involving the destruction of a 
branch of the Legislature, which has for ages formed an element 
of the British Constitution; under the dictation of its Irish 
masters, it has forced through Parliament a Bill which must 
necessarily, if carried into effect, lead to civil war and the sup- 
pression of liberty; in obedience to that part of its majority 
which depends on political dissent, it has constructed a Bill 
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for destroying the connection between the State and an ancient 
Church, and for secularising consecrated property. By the 
pranks of the First Lord of the Admiralty it has introduced 
disunion into those parts of the Empire which were most ready 
to join with the Mother Country in measures of Imperial Defence. 
As Walpole found himself obliged, in order to maintain his majority, 
to employ secret corruption, so the Liberal Cabinet has had to 
resort to the “ payment of members,” whereby, at least up to the 
date at which a General Election becomes necessary through 
lapse of time, its supporters are freed from the necessity of 
consulting their constituents. Meantime, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Labour members, the requirements of the country 
for self-defence are cut down below the minimum of safety. 
Nor, in respect of needful social legislation, has any Bill a 
chance of fair consideration under the existing system, which 
is not presented to the House with a view to improve the 
electoral prospects of the Party or Parties to which the Cabinet 
belongs. 

(4) All this is happening because the English nation is too 
Conservative, or too indolent, to adjust its machinery of self- 
government to the needs of its Constitution. Yet the Constitution 
remains in its fundamental elements the same as it was before 
the Revolution of 1688. That revolution was the work of the 
Whigs: it was a necessity; but in its essentials, when com- 
plete, the Tories had no part, just because they did not see, 
like Walpole, what it was needful to do. They were a divided 
Party. They had been the supporters of the Crown against the 
Parliament in the Civil War; and, after the disappearance of 
James II, some of them, the Jacobites, were still in favour of 
“the right divine of Kings to govern wrong,” while others held 
opinions which scarcely distinguished them from the Whigs who 
headed the great body of moderate and propertied men in the 
country. Walpole understood the immediate requirements of 
good government. 


The great Constitutional question of the eighteenth century, as every reader knows 


{says Lord Morley], was whether the Government of the realm should be Parliamentary 
or Monarchical. Was it to be an absolute rule of the King; or, as Cromwell sought, 
a Parliament making laws and voting money, co-ordinate with the authority of the 
Chief Person, and not meddling with the executive ; or a Parliament containing, nomina- 
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ting, guiding and controlling its own executive ? Walpole found it easiest, safest, and 
most natural to work steadily towards the last of these systems.* 


In other words, like the ancient Romans when they had 
got rid of their kings, Walpole adapted the machinery of 
government to the needs of a propertied oligarchy. And, again, 
like the old Romans, the Whig oligarchy (essentially republican 
in their preferences) step by step expanded the Constitution 
under pressure, without altering its administrative machinery. 
It would probably have been impossible for the Romans, who 
did not understand the theory or the practice of “ representa- 
tion,” to invent any kind of Constitutional machinery whereby 
the central government of Rome could have made room for the 
freedom and local self-government of the provinces: at any rate 
they did not do so; and hence their free Constitution ended in a 
dictatorship. The Whigs knew of the representative principle, 
but, in their anxiety to retain the possession of power in their 
own hands, made no attempt to expand the machinery of 
oligarchy constructed by Walpole, to meet the new Constitutional 
conditions created by the Reform Bill of 1832. They have been 
content to answer the pressure of democracy by constant extensions 
of the franchise, hoping thereby always to remain at the head 
of affairs under the Cabinet system; hence the difficulties of our 
Constitutional form of government on which I have already 
dwelt. The great Constitutional question of the twentieth 
century—if I may parody Lord Morley—is how to adapt our 
democratic political conditions to the government of a widely 
extended Empire. The solution of the problem is open, on their 
ancient principles, to the Tory party; for the fundamental 
Constitutional principle of Toryism is the defence of the just 
liberty of the Crown: will they produce astatesman like Walpole 
sagacious enough to convert those principles into practice ? 

All administrative adjustments under the British Constitution 
must come about naturally and gradually. The first need of the 
situation is the dissolution of Parliament and a General Election: 
the second is that the leaders of the Tory Party should not, 
through a manceuvre for position, disguise from the people the 
fundamental issues which are at stake. 


* Walpole, p. 139. 
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We have to recognise, as the essential principle, what can 
hardly be denied, that the centre of the Empire is the British 
Crown, and that not the Cabinet but the Crown in Council is the 
ultimate source from which all imperial initiative must proceed. 
Only in this way, at least if the Empire is to be consolidated 
into unity, can we provide alike for the local liberties of the 
self-governing Dominions and the concerted representative action 
of the whole Empire. To construct the machinery required for 
the purpose nothing is needed that is beyond the reach of simple 
evolution. We want a representative central Council of the 
Empire; and the nucleus of such a Council already exists in 
our ancient institutions. An Imperial Conference called for the 
purpose would be sufficient to bring it into being. But we 
must first find statesmen in the Tory Party who will have 
at once the courage to point out to the electorate in these 
Islands the inadequacy of the Cabinet system for imperial 
administration, and the sagacity to construct for them an 
instrument of deliverance. 


W. J. CouRTHOPE 
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ROSALBA’S JOURNAL 


Amona the treasures of Horace Walpole’s Long Gallery 
at Strawberry Hill was a portrait of John Law of Lauriston, 
“inventor of the Mississippi scheme,’ drawn by the once- 
celebrated Venetian pastellist, Rosalba Carriera. It hung, 
we are told, in a niche to the left of the chimney-piece, above the 
Boccapadugli eagle, found in the precincts of the Baths of Cara- 
calla at Rome. Looking to the fugitive character of the method 
employed by the artist, Walpole had prudently placed it under 
glass ; and for greater security, had fixed it firmly to a carved 
network—“ shaking ” (he apologetically explained to an anti- 
quary who proposed to borrow it) “ being very prejudicial to 
crayons.” He regarded it as “one of the best of Rosalba’s 
works,” and an excellent likeness, since it closely resembled 
Law’s daughter, whom he knew well, though he could never 
have seen her father. It must have been painted at Paris late 
in 1720, not long before Law quitted France for ever. But how 
it got to the Twickenham museum, and what became of it when, 
at the sale of 1842, it was bought by “‘— Brown of Pall Mall ” 
for £15 15s., is now difficult to determine. Possibly it has 
succumbed to some of the dreaded “ shakings ” so perilous to its 
diuturnity .* 

The Law portrait, however, was not Walpole’s solitary speci- 
men of Rosalba. His catalogues reveal a Group of Heads ... 
for the story of Diana and Callisto, a Girl with Flowers, and a 
portrait of Robert Walpole, second Earl of Orford, “ painted in 
water-colours . . . with all the force of oil.” Then there is a 
picture “‘in crayons” of Lady Sophia Fermor, Lord Pomfret’s 
eldest daughter, “drawn as Juno”; and another (glazed) of 
Walpole’s friend, Francis Seymour Conway, Earl of Hertford. 


* There is, or was, an “ unfaithful’ copy of it at Versailles (Sensier). 
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But the most notable collection of Horace’s friends is disclosed 
(with some auction-room incoherency) in the 1842 catalogue as 
“Lot I [Twenty-first Day’s Sale]. Six curious and interesting 
sketches, drawn at Venice—Portraits of the Earl of Lincoln, 
Horace Walpole, John Chute, Joseph Spence, Mr. Chaloner [?] 
and Mr. Whitdsend [?], by Rosalba.” 

Oddly enough, most of these persons figure together in Wal- 
pole’s Short Notes of My Life, under date of 1741. In May of 
that year, he says, Gray, who had hitherto been his travelling 
companion on the Grand Tour, quitted him at Reggio (this was 
the occasion of the well-known misunderstanding), going to 
Venice with Francis Whithed (disguised above as “‘ Mr. Whitd- 
send’) and John Chute. Then Walpole fell ill, and recovering 
went Venice-wards himself, accompanied by Joseph Spence, 
Professor of Poetry, and Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, with 
whom he subsequently travelled home as far as Paris. This 
accounts for five of the portraits. ‘‘ Mr. Chaloner,” the sixth, 
is unknown to the Walpole Correspondence, though ‘“‘ Chaloner ” 
was a name of the Chute family. But Francis Whithed figures 
frequently in the letters ; and as for John Chute, “ of the Vine 
in Hampshire,” was he not later, with Mr. Pitt of Boconnoc, 
part-designer of the mantelpiece in the Long Gallery? To 
Spence of the Anecdotes—that amiable “ silver penny of a man ”— 
with his pupil Lord Lincoln, belong the credit of saving Walpole’s 
life after Gray had parted from him. They found him “ scarce 
able to speak ” with quinsy ; and it was due to Spence’s promptly 
summoning Dr. Antonio Cocchi from Florence that he got better 
and accompanied his preservers to Venice. Here, no doubt, 
Walpole’s portrait was drawn with the others ; and it must have 
been either the first sketch or a replica of the head in a laced hat 
and domino, assigned to Rosalba, and familiar in his works.* 
All the six sketches were purchased in 1842 for a trifling sum by 
a member of the Cholmondeley family. 

It has been said by a great authority that one should never 


* A pastel portrait of Horace Walpole by Rosalba, answering to this description, 
is at present on loan at the Fine Art Gallery, Brighton. Its owner is Mr. T. H. Vade- 
Walpole, and it formerly belonged to Walpole himself. We are indebted for this 
information to the courtesy of the Director of the Brighton Public Library, Mr. Henry 
D. Roberts. 
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have a porch to one’s essay. But the foregoing particulars derive 
their justification from the fact that M. Alfred Sensier’s very 
valuable Journal de Rosalba Carriera pendant son séjour & Paris 
en 1720 et 1721 (1865), which forms the subject of this paper, 
although furnished with notes largely in excess of the text, and 
buttressed by a bulky Notice Biographique, refrains from men- 
tioning them at all, and makes but meagre reference to ‘‘ Walpoole ” 
himself. M. Sensier, however, is able to assure us, on the faith 
of the Venetian archives, that his heroine (who seems to have 
been reticent about her age) was the eldest daughter of Andrea 
Carriera and his wife, Alba di Angela Foresti ; and that, according 
to the registers of the Church of 88. Gervasio e Protasio in Venice, 
she was born at Chioggia, or Chiozza, on October 7, 1675. She 
was christened Rosa Alba—names which, following the Italian 
fashion, she afterwards liquefied into Rosalba.* Her family, 
though poor, was respectable. Her grandfather, Antonio Pas- 
qualino, was a painter; and of her two younger sisters, who 
eventually became her pupils and assistants, one married another 
painter, Antonio Pellegrini, whose artistic function it was to 
decorate immense surfaces of plafond with extraordinary facility 
and despatch, acquiring a reputation to which, M. Sensier says 
rather ambiguously, “‘ Time has done justice.” From her father, 
who had been a soldier and a local official, she inherited nothing 
but a taste for drawing and an excellent handwriting. His 
earnings from all sources did not suffice to support his family, 
and his wife had to labour as a lace-worker, producing that hand- 
made Venice point now so priceless. Rosalba began to design 
early, copying her father’s sketches and drawing patterns for her 
mother’s lace—a task in those days not disdained by artists of 
repute. But taste changed, and Venice point went out of fashion. 
As a more profitable pursuit the young girl turned to the embel- 
lishment of snuff-box lids, an art in which she speedily became 
expert. From snuff-box ornamentation she passed to miniature— 
a still more congenial task. Antonio Lazzari, the engraver 
Diamantini, and Balestra are named among the masters who 
found in her the aptest of pupils. Her more ambitious efforts 
were matemally influenced by the work of Pietro Iaberi, whose 

* A complimentary sonnet in Italian by Pierre-Jean Mariette of the Abecedario 


is addressed to er as Ros alba Carriera, 
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system, like that of Balestra, consisted in combining the excellences 
of many masters—a course which, if it suppressed initiative and 
originality, seems to have been singularly lucrative. Rosalba 
also adventured in oil, one of her efforts in this way being a 
portrait of that handsome Elector of Saxony, afterwards Augustus 
III, King of Poland, who remained her lifelong friend and patron. 
But her staple production was miniature, which from 1700 onwards 
engrossed her attention and kept her fully employed, until the 
minute application it entailed began to warn her not to overtax 
her eyesight. At this point it was that she turned her thoughts 
almost exclusively to pastel, which, though already a practised 
art, especially for preparatory studies, had not found too many 
practitioners. In oil-painting the field was crowded with for- 
midable competitors ; but the less popular pastel, with its brilliant 
contrasts and silvery transparencies, its vivid tints and velvety 
softness, offered special facilities for the display of Rosalba’s 
gifts as well as the disguise of her deficiencies. Her essays in oil 
and her ability as a miniaturist, moreover, were of service to 
her in working with coloured chalks; and she speedily came 
to be saluted by the liberal laudation of her countrymen as the 
prima pittrice of Europe. She was admitted in 1703 as a member 
of the Clementina of Bologna, and in 1705 of the Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome. Her diploma picture was warmly welcomed 
by the octogenarian “‘ prince of the Academy,” Carlo Maratti, 
and was apparently exhibited by Ghezzi, the secretary, to Pope 
Clement XI. 

By this time Rosalba’s position as a miniature-painter and 
pastellist was permanently established, and she had only to 
maintain her connection with her different patrons in Germany 
and Italy. By and by, her sister Angela, as already related, 
became the wife of Antonio Pellegrini; but Giovanna, or 
Giovannina, also an accomplished miniaturist, remained her 
pupil and assistant. After the date of her admission to the 
Roman Academy there is little to record but progress. The chief 
events of the next few years are, first, her acquaintance 
with John Law of Lauriston, then a fugitive from England in 
consequence of his fatal duel with the cryptic “ Beau ” Wilson, 
and subsisting precariously by the basset and baccarat of the 
Venetian gaming-tables ; secondly, the invitation to visit Paris 
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which she received from the great collector and art-patron, 
Pierre Crozat; and thirdly, the death, on April 1, 1719, of her 
father. His life had been a hard struggle with scanty means, only 
softened towards the close by the fortunate activities of his 
clever eldest daughter. But after this last event, Rosalba, now 
a woman of five-and-forty, felt herself at liberty to accept Crozat’s 
proposal. Accordingly, in March 1720, she set out for the French 
capital with her mother, her two sisters, and her brother-in-law 
Pellegrini, who, it should be stated, had his own special business 
in Paris. Returning in 1719 from England, where he had been 
working for Lord Cadogan, he had obtained from John Law, by that 
date in the plenitude of his popularity, and whom he had known 
at Venice, a commission to paint the ceiling of the gallery of 
the recently established Royal Bank. The little party halted 
on their way at Lyons. Whether they came from Avignon by 
the old crowded coche d’eau, or drag-boat, is not related; but 
they eventually accomplished the remainder of their journey— 
a matter of five days and some three hundred miles—in the 
diligence which, no doubt, duly set them down at its terminus, 
the old fifteenth-century Hétel de Sens, near the Ave Maria 
barracks. Rosalba, her mother, and Giovanna found lodgment 
in Crozat’s sumptuous mansion in the rue de Richelieu ; Pelle- 
grini and his wife were accommodated in a neighbouring inn. 
They must have arrived towards the end of April ; and in April 
begins the brief chronicle originally printed in Italian by the 
Abbé Giovanni Vianelli, Canon of Chioggia, and done into French 
in 1865 by M. Sensier, which is known as Rosalba’s Journal. 
“ Journal ” is perhaps too ambitious a title, since it is often, 
like the note-books of Reynolds, little more than a list of sitters 
and engagements ; but, in both cases, the mere names are often 
eloquent. 

In April 1720 Louis XIV had been dead five years, and 
his grandson, a boy of ten, ruled in his stead; that is to say, 
the reins of government were in the hands of a Regent, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, to whom his uncle, the Roi-Soleil, had committed 
them on his decease. Ever since that occurrence—or, at all 
events, during most of the interval—France had been under the 
spell of the complicated and specious Mississippi scheme and 
Systéme, devised by Law and favoured by Orleans, for replenishing 
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the exchequer, which war had exhausted ; regulating the entire 
revenues of the kingdom, and developing to their full extent 
the anticipated resources of the French colonies in North America. 
At first a Saturnian age of prosperity seemed to have set in ; 
huge fortunes were rapidly made by eager speculators in Missis- 
sippi stock; and Law’s Systéme flooded the country with a pro- 
fusion of paper-money, eventually far in excess of any equivalent 
available specie. As Contréleur général des finances, the Scottish 
adventurer had gone from success to success, moving his bank 
from one vast hotel to another, loaded with distinctions and landed 
possessions—the all-powerful idol of the moment. But already, 
in April 1720, the crash was impending. Not many weeks 
elapsed before the Government were obliged to issue their first 
decree reducing the value of the paper currency, and so to begin 
the end. By the time Rosalba got back to Venice Law had 
quitted France for ever, a ruined and discredited man. 

But apart from Pellegrini’s commission to paint a ceiling at 
the bank (which at this precise moment of time must have been 
in the Hétel de Mesme, Rue Sainte-Avoie), it was in the nature 
of things that Rosalba should promptly have entered into com- 
munication with her former acquaintance. Her second sitter after 
her arrival was Law’s son, a colourless personage in himself but 
naturally attracting considerable attention from his paternity. 
Later on she is painting Law’s daughter, Catherine, who after 
her father’s death married her cousin, Lord Wallingford, and, 
as related in an earlier paper,* became one of the intimates of 
** Prior’s Peggy,” the Duchess of Portland. At this date Catherine 
Law was an exceedingly pretty girl, very fresh and unaffected, 
very French, and universally popular. ‘‘ Every one who sought 
to profit by the Systéme,” says M. Sensier, “paid court to Mlle. 
Law ; Cardinal Bentivoglio, the Pope’s nuncio, jouoit avec elle 
ala poupée/’’ She seems to have been genuinely charming and 
of irreproachable conduct—recomimendations which, nevertheless, 
did not protect her, in her father’s evil days, from the anger of 
his enemies, as she was injured by a stone-throw at the fair of 
Bezons. Another early portrait was of Rosalba’s host’s relative, 
the Abbe Crozat. But her most illustrious sitter was the boy- 
king, whom she was privileged first to inspect at Mass in the 
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Church of the Filles Saint-Thomas, and subsequently, after the 
fashion of the day, at breakfast. Finally, she sketches him for 
a miniature and also en grand. He must have been an exemplary 
sitter, for his Duke-governor, M. de Villeroi, congratulates her 
on his extraordinary patience—a circumstance apparently so 
remarkable in royalty as to throw Rosalba’s Italian editor, the 
Abbé Vianelli, into a transport of sycophancy. But on a later 
occasion there must have been what Captain Costigan calls a 
‘“conthratong.” ‘ Three little accidents occurred to the King,” 
writes the diarist. ‘“*‘ His gun fell down, his parrot died, and it 
went ill with his pet dog.” Presumably these were accessories 
in the picture. But the record would certainly be more moving 
were it more precise. 

Precision of detail, however, is not one of Rosalba’s charac- 
teristics. She frequently shows a most unfeminine reserve in 
her chronicle ; and it requires all the aid of M. Sensier’s exhaustive 
notes to read round her brief memoranda. During the same 
month of June in which she was engaged on the portraits already 
mentioned she must, by her own account, have seen things enough 
to furnish pages of description to a Walpole or a Fanny Burney. 
On the 6th, for example, she notes the beginning at Saint-Sulpice 
of the eight-days annual festival of Corpus Christi (the Féte-Dieu), 
with its imposing procession of princes and priests (including 
“one hundred young children dressed as angels ’’) and its chief 
reposoir, or resting-place for the Host, in the court of the neigh- 
bouring Luxembourg, which was hung for the occasion with 
Gobelin tapestries designed by Raphael, Julio Romano, and 
Lebrun. (At this festival it was that the artists of Paris were 
accustomed to exhibit their works on the Pont Neuf, opposite 
the statue of Henri IV.) She also visited the famous Galerie du 
Roi at the Palais-Royal, and the Académie Royale de Peinture 
et de Sculpture in the old Louvre, the existing Director of which 
was the Regent’s drawing-master and painter, M. Antoine Coypel, 
whose acquaintance she then made. Another choice collection 
she mentions belonged to that accomplished connoisseur and 
ingenious artist, Philip of Orleans himself.* He had a number 
of masterpieces, some of which are to-day in our own National 


* «« He had every precious gift but that of making good use of them,” said his mother, 
the Princess Palatine. 
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Gallery. At the Barefooted Augustins or Petits Péres (where 
the celebrated musician Baptist Lully lay buried), Rosalba saw 
also many excellent canvases, which her brother-in-law increased 
by one of his own composition. And naturally she went with 
him to the newly founded Bank and inspected his design (modéle) 
for the adornment of the Mississippi gallery, of which sprawling 
hotch-pot of mythological deities and allegorical personifications 
M. Sensier prints a long contemporary description. Whether 
Pellegrini was ever paid for this rapidly executed performance is 
still doubtful. 

In all probability he was not, for the star of the Contréleur 
Général des Finances was rapidly declining. In the following 
July, owing to further depreciation of the new currency, both 
his coach and coachman were stoned by the exasperated populace; 
an occurrence which the President de Mesme, who witnessed it, 
is said to have announced dramatically to the Regent and Council 
in a tragic impromptu : 

Messieurs, je vous apporte une grande nouvelle, 
Le carrosse de Law est réduit en cannelle.* 


These things at first only seemed to amuse Philip of Orleans, 
but the Duc de Bourbon, who had profited scandalously by 
Mississippi speculations, thought it prudent for a time to carry 
Mme. Law and her children out of harm’s way to his domain of 
Saint-Maur. As for Rosalba, her diary for this month is unfor- 
tunately missing, and her comments, if any, are not forthcoming. 
In August, however, she is engaged on fresh portraits of Crozat 
and the King ; she visits the famous Medici Gallery of Paintings 
by Rubens in the Luxembourg (now in the Louvre) ; witnesses at 
Charenton one of those reviews which, with the boy-regiment 
known as the Royal-terrasse, was intended to familiarise the young 
king with military operations; and explores the Versailles of 
Louis XIV, then abandoned by royalty for Paris. Another 
place to which she went was Trianon ; that is to say, the Grand 
Trianon of Louis XIV,the Little Trianon of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette being a laterenterprise. Onthe 15th she saw at Saint- 
Roch the famous “ procession du pain,” the pains—apparently of 
unusual size—being carried as reliquaries, and surrounded by 


* T.e, “ broken to bits.” 
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candles. This ceremonial, says M. Sensier, had its origin in an 
incident in the life of the patron samt. Attacked in Italy by the 
plague, to avoid communicating the disorder to others, he retired 
to a solitude. Thereupon, the story goes, bread was brought to 
him mysteriously by a dog, and he recovered. But perhaps 
the most interesting entry for August is the curt “ Saw M. Vateau, 
and an Englishman!”’* The famous painter of the Embarquement 
pour Cythére—as appears from a letter printed by Vianelli—was 
already a warm admirer of Rosalba. Feeble of body and failing 
in health, at this date he had not long to live, for he died inAugust 
1721. ‘‘ Il a fini ses jours le pinceau 4 la main,” wrote Crozat 
for whom Rosalba, in the preceding February, had by request 
painted a portrait of him, now no longer to be traced. 
Commissions multiply in September and October, and Rosalba 
is kept busily employed. Some of these were from the English 
Mississippians who swarmed in the French capital, but her most 
illustrious visitor from this country was the wife of the second 
Duke of Richmond, who sat to her in October. ‘“‘ Milady carried 
away the portrait without...” records the diarist, and 
M. Sensier fills up the blank with the word “ paying,” which, for 
the credit of perfidious Albion, one trusts is incorrect. In Sep- 
tember Rosalba had begun the portrait of Law referred to at the 
beginning of this paper, but it was not completed until the fol- 
lowing November. Notwithstanding these things, she still finds 
time to attend another review at Charenton; to frequent the 
Comédie Francaise and the Opera ; and to visit St. Cloud, the 
Invalides, and the great annual Foire Saint-Laurent, then held 
in and near the street of that name. Two of her entries reveal 
her in a new capacity. On September 30 Crozat gives a splendid 
concert, at which the Regent, Law, the Comte de Caylus, Watteau, 
and others were present. One of Crozat’s objects in this enter- 
tainment was to exhibit Rosalba’s proficiency as a violinist ; 
and at the Louvre there is said to be a drawing by Watteau, 
which once belonged to Mariette, giving portraits of the chief 
performers, Rosalba included. The other event, which took 
place on October 26, was the receipt, at M. Coypel’s of a letter 
announcing that she had been unanimously elected a Member 
of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, an honour in those 
* Watteau visited this country in 1720. 
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days only rarely conferred upon women. She was admitted on 
the strength of her portrait of the King; but her diploma work 
was not sent in from Venice until October 1721. In her covering 
letter she describes it: ‘I have tried to depict a young girl, 
knowing that to youth many faults are forgiven. She also 
stands fora nymph of Apollo’s choir, who goes, on her own part, 
to offer to the Academy of Paris a wreath of laurels, judging that 
body alone worthy to wear it and to preside over all the others.” * 
The picture is still in the Louvre, where it may be compared 
with the pastels of the artist’s contemporaries, Joseph Vivien 
and Quentin de Latour. 

“Bad day,” begins the record for November. “I saw 
M. Law at the bank, and talked to him.’ On the Ist of this 
month Law’s bank-notes ceased to be current, giving rise to a 
not unreasonable dissatisfaction, followed by rioting and tumult. 
Matters were not mended by the disappearance—accompanied by 
considerable funds—of Vernezobe, one of the cashiers. -‘‘ From 
this moment,” says M. Sensier, “‘ the financier who was to make 
of France the Eldorado of Europe, descended, from fall to fall, 
into the abyss in which he was to disappear.” How far this 
dégringolade affected Rosalba she does not say ; but it is signi- 
ficant that, already in October, the Duc de Villeroi had post- 
poned paying for the King’s picture until payment could be 
made, not only adequately, but in coin of the realm instead of 
Law’s bank bills. A laconic ‘‘ Diminution of the currency ”’ at 
the close of November is, however, her only reference to Law 
and his now exploded “system.” Meanwhile, in addition to 
completing Law’s portrait, she paints Mme. de Louvois, Mme. 
de Parabére, and the Duchesse de Brissac ; and she is received 
at the Academy with acclamation. She visits Marly, and sees 
the grand artificial cascade called the montagne de neige which 
tumbled precipitately over some sixty-three marble steps, and, 
a few years later, became too costly to keep up. Whether she 
also saw that other stock sight of Marly, the cumbrous machine 
of the Chevalier de Ville for pumping water to Versailles, the 
impressive groanings and throbbings of which could be heard 
miles away, we know not : but she certainly saw the grandes eaux 
at the latter place on the same day, finishing, incongruously 

* Letter to Antoine Coypel, October 10, 1721. 
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enough, with the hearing of a sermon at the Versailles parish 
church from one of the missionaries of the Convent of St. Lazare. 
On the 22nd Crozat gives another concert at which an inter- 
nuncio performs on the archilute or theorbo; and three days 
later the Regent and his suite visit Rosalba’s studio and watch 
her at her work. 

For December the most interesting entries curtly record the 
collapse and flight of Law. He retired first to Guermandes, 
near Lagny, one of his fourteen country seats, whence on the 
16th (provided with a safe-conduct from the Regent) he escaped 
to Brussels. Here shortly afterwards he was joined by his wife 
who, during his popularity, says Walpole, had lived “in the most 
stately manner” in France. At Brussels he was received with 
enthusiasm ; and he had the assurance to assert that he had 
enriched the French nobility and left Paris flourishing. It may 
be that the first part of this statement was true ; the second was 
manifestly false.* His day was done, and as far as Rosalba is 
concerned he fades out of the picture. Although he eventually 
died at Venice (where he is buried), and she must have seen him 
there, their relations appear never to have been renewed.f For 
the rest, Rosalba’s chronicle of December is increasingly absorbed 
by details of sittings and portraits. Beyond a visit to the manu- 
factory of Gobelin tapestry, which she inspects in all its branches, 
the only entry of interest refers to her presence at the famous 
ball, or ballet du Roi, which took place on the 30th in the Salle 
des Machines at the Tuileries. The ostensible centre-piece was 
a three-act comedy in prose entitled Les Folies de Cardenio 
(Don Quixote’s Cardenio) by Charles Coypel—the versatile son 
of Antoine, and later a distinguished illustrator of Cervantes. 
But more important than the play were the prologue and inter- 
ludes, the dances for which were designed by Balon, ballet-master 
to the Court, and the airs composed by Lalande, the superin- 


* “The Regent alone remained true to his ordinary character, tolerant and mild; 
issuing with clean hands from this immense gaming-place (tripot).” So says M. 
Sensier; and it is pleasant to have something favourable to record of Philip of 
Orleans. 

+ She was more fortunate than Pellegrini, for she was paid for her work. “I 
received 10 louis of 45 francs for the portrait of M. Law,” says an entry in the Journal 
for January 21. The picture probably went with Law to England in 1721-1726, 
and thus came on the market. 
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tendent of the King’s Music. In these the boy-king appeared 


> 


“en Amour,” with a suite of dukes, whose ages ranged from 
ten to twenty-two, in guise of Cupidons ; and we are told that 
he danced two entrées entirely alone. Hymen (the Duc de 
Chartres) and Minerva (Mlle. Antier of the Opera) figured in 
other sets; and there were quadrilles of Spaniards, Moors, 
Indians, Chinese-pagods, shepherds, and sailors in which the 
men were grands seigneurs, the women being recruited from 
the Opera. “I saw the whole Court in gala,” writes Rosalba: 
“it was as magnificent as it is possible to imagine it.” There 
were subsequent repetitions, for one of which she was again 
favoured with tickets. Then the King got over-heated by his 
saltatory exertions and his Governor, the Duke de Villeroi, put 
a peremptory stop to the performances. 

At the close of December 1720 Rosalba had been more than 
eight months in Paris, and must have been thinking of returning 
to Italy. She was evidently embarrassed by the number of her 
commissions, and apparently not a little perturbed by the pressure 
put upon her to execute certain unpalatable portraits. The 
Regent she seems never to have painted ; but “I was obliged,” 
she says, “to promise to make a portrait of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai” (the latest and most inappropriate distinction of the 
notorious Abbé Dubois). Among her visitors of January was 
Lady Lansdowne, wife of Pope’s patron “ Granville the polite,” 
then an exile in France for the Jacobite tendencies which had 
led to his imprisonment in the Tower. But at this point we must 
abridge our extracts from Rosalba’s record, which henceforth 
grows more professional and less general.* Two of its most 
important entries chronicle the fact that one of the King’s 
Treasurers, M. Grain, brought her three thousand frances in silver, 
presumably for the King’s portrait, and that, as already stated, 
she painted Watteau for Crozat. Then, in March, Crozat departed 

* A casual anecdote—fitter, perhaps, for a footnote than the severity of a full- 
wigged page—may be preserved. The Captain of the Gardes du Corps, the Due de 


Noailles (in common with some other illustrious persons), had a rooted antipathy to 
eats. The young King, who, on the contrary, was fond of animals, and must more- 
over have been as mischievous as Tony Lumpkin, tested this one day by pinching him 
unawares, and “miaulling.””. The poor Duke fainted on the spot, fell heavily to the 
ground, and hurt himself badly—a disastrous demonstration for which his repentant 
royal master had the grace to shed tears. 
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with his nephew for Holland in connection with the Law business ; 
and Rosalba, whose respect for les convenances seems to have been 
exceedingly sensitive, prepared to leave the sumptuous apart- 
ments she had so long occupied at her host’s mansion in the 
rue de Richelieu. The last entry in the Journal is dated March 11. 
A few days later she set out for her Italian home by way of 
Strassburg—a route which, after the plague broke out at Mar- 
seilles in June 1720, had become popular with travellers. She 
stopped at Fiissen in Swabia, entering Italy by the Tyrol and 
reaching Venice at the beginning of May. ‘ Never shall I forget 
either Paris or Versailles,” she wrote later to Mariette ; but, in 
spite of many solicitations, she never again visited France. 

She neverthless continued, in the intervals of her busy life, 
to correspond regularly with her faithful admirers, Crozat and 
Mariette. In 1723 she went with Giovanna to Modena to paint 
the six daughters of the reigning duke. Here, in the ducal 
gallery, she was fascinated by Correggio’s Magdalen, of which 
she made a pastel copy, subsequently bought by Algarotti for 
the King of Poland. Returning home, she seems to have been 
overwhelmed by commissions from all parts of the Continent ; 
and many of her works found their way to this country. ‘“‘ The 
English lords keep me busily employed making portraits in 
pastel,’’ she writes in 1727 to Mariette. One of her firmest friends 
was the English Consul at Venice, Joseph Smith, a famous col- 
lector of books and pictures. Dilettante Mr. Walpole sneers at 
his “‘ title-page knowledge ” of his literary treasures; but the 
man who was responsible for the splendid reprint of the 1537 
edition of Boccaccio’s Decameron, and whose books were good 
enough to be bought by George [II for the King’s Library in 
the British Museum, must have been something more than a 
mere ‘Tom Folio.’ It is possible that Smith exaggerated the 
merits of his Venetian contemporary, Sebastian Ricci ;* but to 
the ‘“‘ merchant of Venice,” as Walpole calls him, is due the 


* “Do you remember how angry he [Smith] was when showing us a Guido, after 
pompous rooms full of Sebastian Riccis, which he had a mind to establish for capital 
pictures, you told him he had now made amends for all the rubbish he had showed us 
before ?”’ (Walpole to Mann, June 18, 1744). He was surely justly angry. if Mann 
be quoted textually. Ricci, like his pupil Pellegrini, was long resident in England, 
and painted altar-pieces at Chelsea College and Bulstrode, the latter of which included 
his own portrait, 
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fact that many of Rosalba’s works came to this country ; and one 
of her most attractive portraits of herself is that she presented 
to him, which he caused to be engraved by Joseph Wagner. 

At Venice in 1725 it was evidently the hour of pastel; and 
Rosalba, as its most popular exponent, must have found con- 
siderable difficulty in complying with the demands made upon 
her both to teach and practise an art which was in such general 
favour. Everybody was learning it, if not as a business, at 
least as an accomplishment, or endeavouring to develop it in 
one way or another. Many of her pupils were, of course, negli- 
gible amateurs, but she was largely aided by some who had real 
gifts. One of these was Felicita Sartori, a humble girl of genius, 
who afterwards, as Madame Hofimann, became much sought 
after in Germany. Another was the poet and dramatist, Luisa 
Bergalli. Attracted by the vogue of the reigning method, she 
‘ecame Rosalba’s pupil, and with Felicita Sartori and Giovanna 
helped to satisfy the ceaseless demands of visitors to Venice for 
their portraits in coloured chalks. 

In March 1730 Rosalba was summoned to Vienna by the 
Emperor of Germany, Charles VI, and in October of that year 
returned to Venice, having painted the Emperor, Empress and 
Archduchess, with a fair number of the nobility. The Empress,* 
indeed, did her the honour to take lessons from her—“ a distinc- 
tion which,” says Mariette drily, “one puts willingly into an 
artist’s life although, rated at its just value, it may not mean very 
much.” The Viennese episode is, nevertheless, regarded by 
Rosalba’s biographer as the acme of her career; and for some 
years to come her life is little more than an unvarying round of 
successful labour, diversified by the music and song of pleasure- 
loving Venice, and the facile and fulsome sonneteering so dear 
to the Italians. Rosalba herself was, as we have seen, a capable 
musician, playing both the violin and the harpsichord ; she sang 


* Elizabeth-Christine of Wolfenbiittell-Blankenburg was not the only Imperial 
personage who dallied with pastels. There are said to be several specimens in this 
kind by Frederick the Great, done when he was imprisoned at Kiistrin by his tyrannical 
father. One of them represents a young woman, and has for epigraph the words, pre- 
sumably by the artist himself: 


“ Si je pourrois vous complaire ; 
C’est 1a tout ce que j’espére.” 
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with taste and feeling, and she composed airs for the poems that 
were written in her honour. Her verse apparently ;was [not 
her strong point ; and she owned herself excelled, not only by 
Luisa Bergalli, who was a professional, but by her sister Giovanna. 
Thus five years passed away in a tranquil and unchronicled 
uniformity, broken at length by Giovanna’s death. “ C’étoit la 
plus excellente fille du monde,” wrote Mariette, “‘ qui étoit la 
meilleure amie de la Rosalba, et qu’elle n’a jamais oubliée.” 
Giovanna died on May 9, 1737. In the next year followed the 
patient and iaborious mother, always an essential figure in the 
household, who, if she had not equalled her daughters’ gifts, had 
at least afforded them a model of diligence and assiduity. 

By this date Rosalba was well over sixty. She was still 
passionately attached to her profession; and but for untoward 
circumstances would doubtless have continued to practise it to 
the end of her life, dying, like Watteau, brush in hand. But 
she had already begun to be threatened by that terrible affliction— 
for the artist in particular—the failure of her sight. Owing to 
this, she had for years abandoned miniature, only executing in 
1727, at the express solicitation of Mariette, a solitary portrait 
for that eccentric amateur and biographer of Watteau, the 
Comte de Caylus.* It was not, however, until 1746 that she 
recognised unmistakably that the ineluctable hour had arrived 
when she must no longer continue to work. Her last effort was 
a picture for her faithful friend Mariette, and it reached him in 
August 1746. At this date she had laid aside her palette for 
ever. She had cataract in both eyes. In August 1749 she 
underwent an operation which seemed to promise partial recovery, 
and she wrote joyfully to Mariette of the future. But her hopes 
were not realised, and in the next year she was completely blind. 

* Anne-Claude-Philippe de Tubiéres de Grimoard de Pestels de Lévis, Comte de 
Caylus (the long-drawn sonority of the affixes isirresistible!) had been one of Rosalba’s 
Paris acquaintances, who had interested himself to obtain payment for Pellegrini. 
He was an amateur and connoisseur of the first water, a friend of all the contemporary 
artists, living poorlysimply to increase, from an ample fortune, the vast collection he 


left to the King. Hedied in 1765, being buried in a favourite Egyptian sarcophagus, 


which was transported to St.-Germain |’Auxerrois for the purpose, For this Diderot 
wrote the epitaph; 


“ Cy gist un antiquairo acariatre et brusque ; 
Ah qu'il répose bien dans cette cruche étrusque.” 
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“TIT am totally deprived of sight,” she tells Mariette in a 
farewell letter. With her widowed sister Angela she continued 
to live in her little house in the Dorso-Duro quarter, near the 
square of San Vito, interesting herself in the literature of the 
day which was read to her, and dictating her correspondence. 
She was naturally an object of curiosity to those familiar with 
her former reputation; but she shrank from parading the spec- 
tacle of her infirmity and of the melancholy which deepened with 
decrepitude. All her life she had been subject to fits of depres- 
sion, and these were intensified by her blindness. She made her 
last will and testament in December 1756, leaving the fortune 
she had acquired by her industry, some 19,000 ducats (or what 
in these days would amount to 240,000 francs), to her surviving 
sister and her relatives. Four months later, on April 15, 1757, 
she died, in her eighty-second year, and was buried by the side 
of Giovanna in the Church of San Vito and San Modesto in 
Venice. Angela Pellegrini must have soon followed her to the 
grave, for she too was over eighty in 1757. 

There are several portraits of Rosalba, the majority by 
herself. The most authentic is in the Gallery of Painters at 
Florence, to which she presented it ; and she is shown holding in 
her hand a sketch of Giovanna. Marco Pitteri engraved this 
portrait, but it is not held to be as attractive as that engraved 
by Wagner for Joseph Smith. Rosalba’s social charm was 
great; but that she was a beautiful woman can scarcely be 
contended, though one must be an emperor like Charles VI to 
say, as he said to Bertani, that she was very ugly (‘‘ Ma ella e 
molto brutta ’’). In Wagner’s engraving (the original picture, 
if it exists, is not now traceable) she has large, penetrating eyes 
and a mouth, nose, and chin in which her biographer professes 
to discover indications of those qualities of intelligence, elevation, 
tenacity of purpose,and latent humour with which he credits her. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts, he failed to find any trace of a 
lover. Rosalba had no romance! She was simply a clear- 
headed, hard-working, home-keeping craftswoman, devoted to 
her calling and her family, and reaping successfully the reward 
of her prolonged and conscientious labours. 

Her works are dispersed in many places—in the palaces and 
Academy of Venice ; in her birthplace, Chioggia ; at Paris and 
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at Dresden. In the Louvre is her diploma picture; in the 
Dresden Gallery, her copy of Correggio’s Magdalen, and her 
portraits of Metastasio and the Empress Elizabeth. Many of her 
productions have, no doubt, perished; but there must still be a 
considerable number lying perdus in private houses. If she had 
not the delicate draughtsmanship of Latour or the minute finish 
of Liotard, she had a special freshness and charm of her own. 
Ske has left, it is true, no piece of the persistent and ubiquitous 
popularity of Liotard’s Belle Chocolatiére (Mlle. Baldauf). But 
pastel was as much born for Rosalba as Don Quixote was born for 
Cervantes. She cultivated it successfully ; she did her best to 
perfect it; and she is fairly entitled to the praise accorded to 
her of adapting to a volatile age the powdery (and perishable) 
hues of the butterfly. 
Austin Dosson 


HENRY MATTHEWS ON CIRCUIT 


Henry MarttuHews joined the Oxford Circuit soon after his call 
to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1850. The entry of his name on 
the records of the circuit cannot now be found in consequence 
of the loss of the “ Book of Records,” which disappeared from 
the Bar Room at Worcester in July 1866, and has never been 
recovered. It contained the autographs of former members of 
the circuit and many details of its history—and the circuit has 
never ceased to mourn its loss. 

At the time of the disappearance of the book, Matthews was 
the Recorder of the Circuit, and it fell te his lot henceforth to 
chronicle its annals, and so far as possible, to collect some records 
of its former history. 

The present “ Book of Records,” begun by him in 1867, 
and carried on by him till 1884, is a monument of his research 
and industry, and bears ample proof of the watchful care with 
which he collected and recorded all matters relating to the Society 
which he loved so well and served so long. 

Circuit life as Matthews knew it was very different from 
that which it is to-day. All circuits were held simultaneously, 
and during their continuance all legal work on the Common Law 
side in London ceased, all Common Law judges travelled their 
respective circuits, and all the members of each circuit attended 
them from town to town. Thus was formed that close and de- 
lightful society of men, united by bonds of intimate friendship 
and daily intercourse for weeks together, to which Matthews on 
joining the Oxford Circuit found himself admitted, and which 
he, more perhaps than any of his associates, was eminently fitted 
to enjoy and to adorn. 

He soon gained a large practice both in London and on 
circuit, and in 1868 he became a Queen's Counsel, and had to 
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contend henceforth on equal terms with those who at that time 
were leaders on the circuit: they were formidable opponents, 
but he soon showed that he could not only hold his own, but 
that he could both attain and retain a position equal to that of 
any of them. 

The leader of the circuit in 1868 was Huddleston—afterwards 
Baron Huddleston, a consummate advocate, and one of the most 
successful verdict-getters in the profession; as Counsel and 
afterwards as Judge he could, to quote a well-known phrase 
applied to a great Prime Minister, “ play upon the feelings” of 
a jury “as upon an old fiddle.” 

Other “ Silks ” were Powell, Dowdeswell, and Gray; and 
Richards, Kenealy and Staveley Hill also “took silk” at the 
same time as Matthews—while among the juniors rising into large 
practice, whose ranks he quitted, were James, afterwards Lord 
James of Hereford; Reid, afterwards Lord Chancellor; Griffiths, 
Bosanquet, now the Common Serjeant, and Jelf, afterwards 
a well-loved leader of the circuit and for too few years a Judge 
of the King’s Bench. A man had need of no small ability and no 
ordinary gifts to rise high among such competitors. 

In the year 1875, Huddleston, who had recently declined the 
office of Solicitor-General, was appointed a Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas (whence he was shortly transferred to the 
Court of Exchequer) and was succeeded as leader of the circuit 
by J. J. Powell. 

Henceforth Powell and Matthews were protagonists in many 
a hard-fought fight in the courts of the various assize towns. 
They were admirably adapted each to elicit the strong points of 
the other, and by contrast, to display each other’s excellence. 
Both were skilled and learned lawyers, both were orators, both 
were accomplished advocates, and yet no two men could have 
differed more wilely in style. Matthews was subtle, polished, 
and adroit; Powell earnest, downright, and filled with a fire of 
zeal for his client’s cause. Great was the happiness, great the 
advantage of the fortunate juniors who could witness from day 
to day the battles of two such masters of their craft, and learn, 
in the most stimulating school, how the keenest advocacy is 
compatible with perfect fairness and the highest honour. 


As a cross-examiner Matthews was most successful: he never 
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browbeat a witness, but he could be very terrible to one whom 


he believed to be shuffling ; the flash of his piercing eyes, the 
rapidity of his questions, his keenness of insight, his pertinacity 
in pressing his point, rapidly disconcerted a dishonest witness, 
while he was unrivalled in “ laughing out of court ” a case which 
lent itself to ridicule, as when some experienced spinster sought 
to extract damages for breach of promise from a youthful swain 
who had broken loose from her well-worn toils. 

In addressing juries he had the defects of his qualities—he 
certainly at times soared over their heads ; it is said that he once 
quoted Catullus to a common jury! To him may be applied, 
perhaps, the words in which Disraeli described Sir Robert Peel : 
‘* Even in a good cause he often appeared more plausible than 
persuasive, and more specious than convincing.” It is strange 
if this criticism can be applied fairly to the stately and perhaps 
somewhat turgid style of the one, and to the facile and seductive 
oratory of the other, but true it is that Matthews often seemed 
to strike a warning note against a ready and literal acceptance 
of his utterances : in some of his most eloquent flights of oratory 
or his most fervid periods, a smile—the smile which we all knew 
so well—would flicker round his mobile mouth, as though he 
were irresistibly amused at his own subtlety, or perhaps detected a 
fallacy in the argument which he was pressing so attractively upon 
twelve bucolic jurors. They probably did not detect the fallacy, 
but the smile, as something which they could not fathom, aroused 
their fears, and, once alarmed, they were disposed to discount all 
future attempts to persuade their reason or win their sympathy, 
and were the more ready to give ear to the earnest and manifestly 
heartfelt pleading of his great rival, J. J. Powell. 

But this defect, if such it was, was apparent only in his speeches 
on small matters, to common juries; the greater the case the 
greater was Matthews, and in the skilful conduct of a difficult 
and intricate cause, or inthe masterly presentation of a sustained 
argument to judges “sitting in banc,” or to the Court of Appeal, 
or to the House of Lords, it would be hard to find his superior. 
His knowledge of law was great and singularly wide, and by no 
means confined to common law only ; he was often briefed in 
equity matters, not infrequently in divorce proceedings, and 
occasionally in matters involving intimate acquaintance with 
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ecclesiastical and real-property law. He had a large and excellent 
library, which he loved, and when at length the time came when 
he felt he could no longer use it, he most characteristically sought 
for some junior just commencing practice on whom he might 
usefully bestow it; he looked anxiously to find one who gave 
promise of attaining such a practice as would make a law library 
a necessity, nor was his judgment at fault in the selection which 
he made, for the junior on whom his choice fell is the present 
Attorney-General. 

But great as was the pride of the Oxford Circuit in their 
distinguished leader, and great as was their admiration for him 
as a most eminent advocate, it was by the qualities which Matthews 
displayed in the social life of the circuit that he won their deep 
affection. No more entertaining and illuminating companion 
could be desired ; in long rides on horseback with some happy 
companion from one circuit town to another, in the walks which 
he delighted to take each evening after the rising of the courts, 
above all at the circuit mess, he was always the “ best of good 
company ’’—and he was so, equally, to men of his own age and 
standing, and to the juniors, whom he was always anxious to 
advance and encourage. It is impossible to depict his vivacity, 
his knowledge of all current events, and his ready wit. After a 
hard day’s fighting in court he would come to mess full of interest 
in some debate in Parliament which he had just read, or in some 
matter on which public discussion was taking place, and would 
delight us with his keen and humorous commentary on men and 
things. No evening was dull when he was present, and many a 
time the busy man has been kept from his briefs, and the idler 
from his whist or pool, by the sparkling and fascinating conversa- 
tion of our leader. During one circuit he was reading, or re- 
reading, Froissart, and night after night he would regale us with 
extracts which had tickled his fancy. Another time he told us 
of a recent journey which he had made in Spain, and of a series 
of amusing and sometimes embarrassing situations in which he 
found himself from his determination, on all occasions and with 
all persons, to talk the language, which, great linguist though he 
was, he knew but imperfectly. He shone in repartee: one 
instance may be given. In the dingy old robing-room of the 
old Courts at Westminster he was strenuously arguing some 
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point of law with a member of the South Wales Circuit who has 
since attained the highest eminence. “I know,” he said, “I 
am right, but you Welshmen are so obstinate that you won’t 
admit it.” “Iam not a Welshman,” said the other; “ all my 
connection with Wales is that I have made a good bit of money 
out of it.” ‘ Exactly,” said Matthews, ‘‘ Welsh—by eatraction.” 
But though he was a master of epigram, so light was his touch 
and so kindly his humour that his badinage never hurt and his 
raillery left no sting. And it must be added that no coarse 
allusion or unseemly jest ever fell from him or would have been 
tolerated by him. 

His action and manner were as animated as his speech; “‘ too 
saltatory ’ was a phrase applied to the former in the House of 
Commons in later days: we did not think it so—to us his 
vivacity was as charming as it was inimitable. He was, more- 
over, an accomplished and graceful scholar, ever ready with a 
happy quotation in English or Latin ; and his early life in Paris 
enabled him to speak French as few Englishmen can. To him 
most truly can Goldsmith’s lines be applied, for he was one 


Who scattered around wit and humour at will, 
Whose daily bons mots half a column might fill, 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he— 


As “ Recorder of the Circuit” it was his duty on “grand 
nights ” to make a speech after mess in which he arraigned those 
who by the lex non scripta of the circuit were liable to penalties 
for “offences,” such as “committing matrimony,” accepting 
the Recordership of a borough, or becoming a revising barrister, 
** going special ” as counsel upon some other circuit, or standing 
for Parliament: all these “crimes” he would denounce in 
sonorous tones and with well-simulated indignation, but it was 
against matrimony that his playful invective was chiefly directed ; 
he would describe it as “an offence which struck at the very 


heart of social life on the circuit—those who were guilty of it 
hurried away from each assize town to squander upon their 
wives the social charms which were the right and property of 
the Oxford Circuit,” and he would point to the “ noble brother- 
hood of bachelors—himself, J. J. Powell, Henry James, and 
(till late in life) Huddleston—who found in the circuit the domestic 
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life which misguided benedicts sought in some stifling London 
home or by some suburban hearth.” 

One speech of his remains on record, and extracts from it 
will show his felicity of touch and grace of style: Powell had 
just taken a judicial appointment—one, as we thought, beneath 
his merits—and had left the circuit. On grand night of the 
summer circuit, July 30, 1884, the Judges of Assize, Baron Pollock 
and Baron Huddleston (our former leader) and Judge Powell, 
were invited to dine with the mess. After dinner the health of 
our guests was proposed by Matthews, our new leader. He began 
by referring to those who in his time had occupied the position 
which he now held ; of one he said: 


calm, splendid, stately he was, tempering his dignity with much diffculty, but keeping 
too far removed from the passions and follies of the Juniors to win thcir hearts, although 
he won their respect. He was a King of the old school, He was succeeded by a 
Puritan Protector rather than a King—a learned gentleman whom we all beheld with 
regard. As every student of English History knows, after the Protector came Charles IT, 
and we gained a Leader (Mr. Huddleston) whose achievements demand a chapter and a 
speech for themselves—a man who has risen since to high office and place. With him 
friendly familiarities, wit and social ease became the order of the day—by that he always 
reconciled us to his otherwise almost intolerable superiority : to him you owe what you 
now enjoy—the Circuit as it is. The well-bein: of the Seniors, and the welfare of the 
Juniors were never in more efficient hands. He left a difficult inheritance. But even 
to him a worthy successor was found in our lat : learned Leader, Mr. Powell. He had this 
great merit of oratory—that he seemed to give much of the heart and warmth of his 
own nature to the case of the Client whom he represented—that he believed in the cause 
which he advocated, and had therefore the carnestness which belief carries with it. He 
struck an opponent hard, but it may be said of him as of Sir Lancelot, “ He was the 
kyndest man that ever stroke with swerde.” And to-day he can look around this 
long array of faces and not see one that is not filled with kindness and affectionate re. ud 
for him. Mr. Junior, you, or some of those who sit around you, will some day fill iis 
Chair. Recollect the character and example of Powell. 


Tu facito, mox cum matura adoleverit tas, 
Sis memor, et te animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
Et pater neas, et avunculus excitet Hector ? 


No one who ever knew Matthews as a friend and leader can 
fail to “ recollect his character and example,” or to cherish the 
memory of one who loved the circuit and whom the circuit dearly 


loved. 
A. J. Ram 


GUSTAV HAMEL 


It is of Gustav Hamel when he was learning to fly that I want 
to write, not because I feel qualified to deal with the subject of 
aviation, but because, as he often reminded me, I was the only 
one of all his friends in London who was with him then, and I 
have his photograph inscribed: ‘‘ In memory of my first flight— 
Gustav.” 

It was in the summer of 1910 that he came to Paris, with a 
sum of money which he always carried about in his pockets for 
safety, and the most invincible determination to become an 
aviator. Nothing discouraged him, though there were many 
difficulties in his way and he had many disappointments and 
delays to encounter before he at last mounted a monoplane and 
set out on his first journey—a little trial trip along the ground 
with the tail of his machine tied down to prevent him rising before 
he had learned to steer. It displeased him to have the tail tied 
down, for he knew he could steer and he knew he could fly if he 
once got up in the air. He was crazy to get up in the air. He 
used to look at the top of the Eiffel Tower and say, “‘ Fancy 
circling round that ! ”’ 

It is difficult to remember how comparatively primitive 
aviation was four years ago and how few facilities there were for 
learning to fly. There were hardly any schools and machines were 
scarce. The aerodrome at Issy-les-Moulineaux, where he learned 
to fly, being also a parade-ground, was required by the army all 
day, so that it was only available for aviators after six o’clock 
in the afternoon and, I think, very early in the morning ; but 
it was at six o’clock every afternoon that Gustav used to go 
there. 

The aeroplane that he was to use was also used by other 
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pupils, so that he had to wait his turn: and as there were a 
good many other pupils this led to much delay. One day one 
of them had an accident. He didn’t hurt himself, fortunately, 
but he damaged the machine, and Gustav had to wait for several 
days while it was being repaired. ‘Then nobody thought of going 
up if there was the least wind ; so there were many days which 
were not stormy but when the breeze was a little too strong for 
safety. I have often thought since how extremely patient he 
was during that time of waiting, and how trying it must have 
been for him, with his supreme confidence in himself and his 
ability to fly, to have so many delays. But he never grew angry : 
only a little depressed and troubled by the seemingly endless 
postponement, as week after week passed and he still remained 
on the ground. 

Supreme confidence before the event is not always impressive 3 
it is so often merely the outcome of ignorance and vanity. But 
his confidence carried conviction. One could not help being 
impressed by it. Moreover, one knew that he had already proved 
his nerve and his command of motors because he had driven 
racing cars on the Brooklands track at the age of sixteen. But 
his belief in himself as an aviator was something like the faith 
of a great artist who knows what it is in him to do before 
he has had time to prove it to the world. He knew then, what 
he proved afterwards, that he had the sense of flight which is 
something above and beyond a natural aptitude and acquired 
knowledge. It was the thing which made him the great 
aviator which he became: it was genius. Not that he ever 
thought of it like that or talked at all generally of what he 
would one day do; his modesty and his reticence are well 
known, especially to his friends—but he knew, and he had 
no other ambition. He thought of flying all day long and 
dreamed of it at night. When he came out in the morning 
he always looked up first thing at the tree-tops and the clouds 
to see how the wind was blowing up there. His heart was in 
the air. 

Tle was like an artist in more than in his confidence in his 
powers. He flew not only well but beautifully. There was an 
unusual sense of form in his flying. And he cared only for flying ; 
he had no interest in the business side of his calling, and indeed 
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had no idea at all of how to advertise himself or how to turn his 
talents to their best financial advantage. 

Though he was probably more advertised eventually than 
any other aviator has ever been, it was not by any efforts of his 
own. His fame was the natural outcome of his daring and skill 
and enterprise, and also of his very engaging personauty, which 
gave an added interest and charm to all he did and had much to 
do with the strong hold he had on the imagination and affection 
of the public. 

I remember very well the day that he took that first 
trial trip along the ground. When he was receiving his final 
instructions, just kefore starting off, a small comedian, who 
was one of the pupils, had said, “It doesn’t matter what 
you do; it'll do what it likes.” But as soon as Gustav got 
in his seat and set off he seemed able to steer his machine 
wherever he wished, so that the mechanics who were standing 
in front of the hangar and watching him kept exclaiming: 
“Quwil dirige bien.” “Il fait tout ce qu’il veut.” “ C’est 
cpatant !” 

The next day he went up in the air, and as he never had a 
mishap and made steady progress it was not long before he got 
his pilot’s certificate. For he took to the air like a bird—as he 
knew he would. 

The complete absence of fear in him was truly remarkable. 
It was not as if he had heroically made up his mind to banish it 
from his thoughts. It never entered them. He was by nature 
completely fearless. I am sure that while he was learning to 
fly he never felt any anxiety for his personal safety: his anxiety 
lest he should have an accident was for quite other reasons. He 
knew he would be delayed again if anything happened to the 
machine, and also if he damaged it he would have to pay for the 
repairs himself, and that might be very expensive. Those were 
his only fears. He could not understand the fear of death. 
Since we must all die some time he thought one might as 
well be killed while flying as die any other way. When last 
year he was contemplating a flight to America—though he 
naturally would not attempt it unless he felt convinced that 
he had a good chance of success, for while he was greatly 
daring it is well known that he was not reckless—he said, if 
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he failed, he thought it would be much pleasanter to go down 
and meet his death in the Atlantic Ocean than to have an illness 
and die in his bed. 

While no one knows how he met his death we have good 
reason to hope that it was swift, and the manner of it seems 
strangely in keeping with the romance of his life. He flew away 
and disappeared for ever from our midst. This early finish to 
his bright career is a tragedy, and his sudden disappearance is 
a great national loss, but I think he met the end he would have 


chosen. 
Huspert Henry DAvIEs 


Vor, LXIII 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, June 9, 1914 

On April 21 last the United States seized the Mexican port 
of Vera Cruz to prevent a cargo of guns and ammunition in the 
German ship Ypiranga reaching General Huerta, the provisional 
President of Mexico. The seizure of Vera Cruz followed the 
refusal of General Huerta to fire a national salute in reparation 
for the arrest and brief detention of the officer and crew of 
the whale-boat of the United States dispatch-boat Dolphin at 
Tampico, as was told to the readers of this Review last month. 
The seizure of Vera Cruz was accomplished with the loss of 
twenty-one American lives and a much larger number of Americans 
wounded. On May 28, five weeks after the Americans had shelled 
Vera Cruz and hoisted the American flag over the custom-house, 
the Ypiranga, with the identical cargo that the United States 
had prevented from being discharged from Vera Cruz, steamed 
into the Mexican port of Puerto Mexico, and while sailors from 
the decks of American warships looked on, no doubt thinking 
of their messmates who had lost their lives in the taking of Vera 
Cruz, the Ypiranga opened her hatches, her cargo derricks swung 
out the cases of quick-firers and machine-guns and ammunition 
and delivered them to the agents of the provisional President. 

When this news was published the American public was 
puzzled to understand it, and it added another mystery to the 
Administration’s Mexican policy which, from the beginning, 
has befogged the public. The official explanation offered was 
that the United States not being at war with Mexico, and having 
agreed to an armistice with Huerta pending the outcome of the 
mediation negotiations, it could not prevent the delivery of 
munitions of war to the Government of Mexico, as a neutral 
vessel is free to enter and leave a port open to commerce. The 
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United States could close Puerto Mexico and any other port by 
declaring war, giving a notice of blockade and making that 
blockade effective by stationing its ships off the harbour, but 
as none of these steps had been taken the United States was 
powerless. The situation in Vera Cruz is different, because 
there the United States holds the custom-house and collects the 
duties, American troops control the railway running out of Vera 
Cruz to the Mexican capital, and the line has been torn up a few 
miles outside of Vera Cruz, where it is in possession of the Mexican 
authorities. 

A satisfactory official explanation, no doubt, and strictly in 
accordance with the requirements of international law and the 
necessities of the case, but entirely unsatisfactory to the public, 
which has asked in blunt language why it was necessary to sacrifice 
the lives of twenty-one sailors and marines to prevent the landing 
of a cargo when the same cargo was landed five weeks later and 
was as great a menace to the United States then as it was supposed 
to be earlier, 


The mystery of mediation is yet to be explained. Offered 
in good faith by the South American Republics, as one can well 
believe, it is not so readily apparent why the United States 
consented to mediate when the Constitutionalists refused to 
take part, as no agreement could be binding that did not have 
the approval of Carranza and Villa and their supporters. The 
only effect of the negotiations at Niagara Falls has been to stay 
the march of the American army to Mexico City and to enable 
Villa to continue his march to the capital, which was probably 
in the mind of the President when he accepted the friendly offices 
of the ABC plenipotentiaries. The President hoped further 
fighting would be unnecessary ; he preferred to have Mexicans 
kill Mexicans rather than have Mexicans killed by Americans 
or Americans killed by Mexicans, and matters appear to be working 
out as he desired. It is too early to say whether the Niagara 
Conference will end in failure ; but there is nothing at the present 
time to indicate its success, Carranza having refused to accept 
the scheme for a provisional Government suggested by the 
mediators. 


Men familiar with Mexico and its conditions do not take a 
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hopeful view of the future. They believe the danger of the 
United States having to invade the country is removed for the 
time being, but they prophesy a return of the army to Mexico 
before the end of the year. They have little confidence in the 
stability of the Government that will be set up by Carranza and 
promptly receive the recognition of the United States, because of 
the character of the new President and the antagonistic elements 
to be reconciled. Carranza is regarded as a stubborn, narrow 
man, obstinate but weak, who has more than once shown he 
either cares nothing about retaining the good-will of the United 
States, or is not wise enough to understand how important that 
good-will is to his security. Carranza is supposed to be an 
educated man, and Villa can barely read and write, but it is 
Villa who has displayed tact in his relations with the United 
States, and Carranza who has been petulant and insolent, and 
treated the United States with a contemptuous indifference that 
does not augur well for the future. Carranza when he comes 
into power as President of Mexico will exist by sufferance and 
not as another Diaz, whose force of character and strength made 
even his enemies respect although they did not admire him. 
Carranza will last as long as the men who have won the battles 
permit him to last, but beyond that not a day. How long that 
will be remains to be seen, but it would be impossible for the 
United States to remain passively indifferent while another 
revolution is in progress and Mexico is again devastated. These 
are the reasons why so many well-informed persons believe there 
will be another and more serious invasion of Mexico. 


The bodies of the men who lost their lives at Vera Cruz were 
brought to New York and there given a public funeral, the Presi- 
dent making a public address. It was an occasion to show the 
idealism that makes so large a part of Mr. Wilson’s character 
and also to reveal how keenly he feels the attacks made upon 
him. 


We have gone down to Mexico [he said in the course of his address] to serve mankind 
if we can find the way. We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We want to serve the 
Mexicans if we can, because we know how we would like to be free and how we would 


like to be served if there were friends standing by ready toserve us. A war of aggression 
is not a war in which it is a proud thing to die, but a war of service is a thing in which 
it is a proud thing to die, 
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Mr. Wilson’s critics recognise his idealism but are not any 
the less critical on that account. 


It is well to clear up our ideas of what we are doing in Mexico [the New York Tribune 
comments]. If we are intervening there it is because our responsibilities under the 
Monroe Doctrine require us to intervene. We are looking after American interests 
first, then the interests of foreigners domiciled in Mexico, and finally the interests of 
the Mexicans themselves. We may be doing an obvious service to ourselves and to 
Europe, but as to Mexicans the “‘service”’ we are doing them is notobvious. They must 
accept intervention from necessity, not from choice. We cannot expect them to be 
composed and grateful, because they, too, are going to be served by what is primarily 
an American, not a Mexican, policy. Confusing idealistic phrases like the President’s 
are only a hindrance to a clear understanding on all sides of the Mexican problem. 


The New York Sun, which does not approve of the President 
or his policies, declares : 


So it is war, after all! Not a war of aggression upon Mexico, not a war of conquest, 
not even a war of intervention for the protection of American life and property in 
Mexico, but a war of altruism, of friendly service to mankind, undertaken in an experi- 
mental and exploratory way by the Administration in order to ascertain what we can 
do, by the expenditure of the revenues of the United States and the lives of our soldiers 
and sailors, to make the people of Mexico free and happy and grateful to us. 


The Sun thinks that in undertaking this war of “ service ” 
the President has exceeded his constitutional prerogatives and 
satirically asks : 

But what does President Wilson mean when he declares over the dead bodies of 
these mourned Americans that it would not have been just as proud and quite as glorious 


a thing for them to have died as they did, doing their duty behind the flag, if that flag 
had been ordered by a blundering Executive into a war of criminal aggression ? 


On the other hand, the New York World, staunch supporter 
of the President and his Mexican policy, has only praise for Mr. 
Wilson’s “‘ noble address ” and the spirit that animates it. 


It would be so easy to lead the nation into a war of aggression, even though, as 
the President says, “‘ a war of aggression is not a war in which it is a proud thing to 
die.” It would be so easy to play the demagogue and the blatherskite, so easy to 
inflame popular sentiment, so easy to create a state of public opinion in which war 
would be inevitable. War Administrations are rarely unpopular. War Administrations 
are seldom denied a verdict of approval at the polls. That is human nature. 

Mr. Wilson has played no selfish politics with this situation. He has courted no 
careless popularity. This is a thing in which motives are of paramount importance, 
and Mr. Wilson’s motives are in harmony with the best that is in the life and traditions 
of the American people. A President whose avowed purpose is “ to serve mankind" 
and whose actions all square with that purpose will never lead this country far astray. 
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I am compelled to say, however, that “‘a war of service ” 
has not evoked any enthusiastic response ; it is too quixotic, 
too altruistic, to appeal to the average American. He has never 
been fired by the thought of war with Mexico, but he would go 
down there and fight if it was in defence of the Monroe Doctrine, 
or held out any other corresponding material advantage, but 
he is not unselfish enough to spend lives and money to prove 
his friendship for the Mexicans or to serve them. ‘ Let them 
serve themselves,” is what he says ; “‘ we’ve got troubles enough 
of our own without having to take on those of the Mexicans.” 

The President showed his sensitiveness when he said : 

I never went into battle, I never was under fire, but I fancy that there are some 
things just as hard to do as to go under fire. I fancy that it is just as hard to do your 
duty when men are sneering at you as when they are shooting at you. When they 
are shooting at you they can only take your natural life ; when they sneer at you they 
can wound your heart. 


No doubt Mr. Wilson feels these wounds keenly and yet takes 
courage from his own inspiration. ‘‘ The cheers of the moment,” 
he said, “are not what a man ought to think about, but the 
verdict of his conscience and the conscience of mankind.” 


Mr. Wilson is going through the usual experience of every 
President. The second summer is always a period of anxiety 
and uncertainty. By that time enough of the Administration’s 
policy has been developed to afford the Opposition opportunity 
for criticism, and if things have not turned out as well as expected 
or hoped for the President is blamed for everything that has 
gone wrong. His party is nervous and irritable. Members of 
Congress are looking forward to their re-election in the autumn, 
fearful that the legislation enacted, or which they failed to enact, 
will meet public disapproval; in either case they place the 
responsibility upon the President. 

The President has given his enemies material for attack. 
Neither his Mexican policy nor his advocacy of the repeal of the 
Panama Canal tolls exemption is popular. There has been no 
strong demand for war with Mexico, but if after having waited 
six months Mr. Wilson had so managed affairs that the country 
would have been persuaded war was forced upon the United 
States it would have given Mr. Wilson its support. In his desire 
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to avoid war Mr. Wilson allowed himself to be drawn into the 
entanglement on insufficient grounds, and most persons think 
that the policy was a mistake and the whole affair has been 
bungled. Whatever happens now the President will make little 
by it. If war comes it will be believed it might have been avoided 
had Mr. Wilson recognised Huerta or acted with more decision ; 
if war is avoided there will be no feeling of security, rather a 
conviction that it is only a temporary truce and in a few months 
revolution will again break out. 

A statesman should never do an unnecessary thing; if in 
doing an unnecessary thing it becomes coloured with the ridiculous 
he invites disaster. Mr. Wilson was perhaps justified in sending 
a confidential agent to Mexico ; the mistake he made was in the 
manner of doing it and in the selection of his agent. Mr. John 
Lind is no doubt a very worthy man, but the country could not 
be persuaded that he had any special qualifications for a task 
requiring qualifications of a peculiarly special character, or that 
by temperament, education and experience he was fitted for his 
delicate mission. Mr. Lind’s only justification would have been 
his success ; not having succeeded he is pronounced a failure, 
which may be unjust but is very human. Mr. Lind at first was 
an amusing figure, and then spending weary weeks in Vera Cruz 
while Americans and Europeans were being killed and their 
property destroyed, he became a ridiculous figure, and it was the 
President who suffered. It is in politics as it is with the ills of 
the flesh : a man may survive a grievous wound only to be laid 
low with a pin-prick. John Lind’s mission has done Mr. Wilson 
incredible harm. ‘‘ Lind, oh, yes, Lind,” men say, and it is a 
taunt and a sneer. An Administration that will employ a John 
Lind does not win popular confidence. Unfair, no doubt, and 
curious that a little thing should make such a great impression ; 
but in politics it is the minor things that count. 


To a certain extent Mr. Wilson is to blame, and I say this 
with regret because Mr. Wilson’s motives are very fine, and one 
must have admiration for a man who cares more about “ the 
verdict of his conscience and the conscience of mankind ” than 
“the cheers of the moment,” and also because Mr. Wilson’s 
mistakes are the mistakes of inexperience. Mr. Wilson might 
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have spared himself much criticism and created a more friendly 
atmosphere had he judiciously taken the public into confidence, 
which is always wise when it can be done without danger. Entirely 
too much mystery was made about Mr. Lind’s mission, and there 
is nothing a public man should be more anxious to avoid than the 
appearance of a mystery. To keep a matter a secret and preserve 
it from public knowledge is excellent statecraft, to throw a 
mystery to the public is a challenge that keeps attention focused, 
and when the public is unable to solve the mystery it becomes 
facetious and revenges itself by turning the solemn mystery into 
a farce. 

It is Mr. Wilson’s misfortune that he came to the Presidency 
inexperienced, and he is surrounded by men who like himself 
are either inexperienced or who are not possessed of the public 
man’s vital sixth sense—the instinctive knowledge when to talk. 
It may not always be convenient for a President to talk, but 
about a President ought to be a man or two wise enough to be 
unofficially indiscreet when occasion requires it, courageous 
enough to talk even when the President has imposed the restric- 
tion of silence, blunt enough to destroy a mystery in the bud 
before it is given a chance to flower. Presidents have been saved 
much embarrassment by having an unofficial spokesman, but 
Mr. Wilson either does not realise this or is unfortunate in not 
having a friend close enough and devoted enough to do what is 
required. ’ 

The President has been badly advised in more than one 
matter. May 30 is Decoration Day, a national holiday, when 
the graves of the men who served in the Northern Armies during 
the War of the Rebellion are flower-strewn, and orations appro- 
priate to the occasion are delivered by prominent men. The 
pensioners of the war number nearly a million, and practically 
every man on the rolls is a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the G.A.R., as it is popularly known, an organisation 
formed after the close of the war, which has exercised a good 
deal of political influence. It has been customary of recent 
years for the President to deliver an oration, and this year Mr. 
Wilson was invited to be the speaker at Arlington, the beautiful 
national cemetery in Virginia, across the Potomac from Washing- 
ton, formerly the home of General Lee, the great military chief 
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of the Confederacy. Mr. Wilson declined, but accepted an 
invitation to speak at a dedication of a monument to the Con- 
federate dead in the same place four days later. Naturally the 
G.A.R. resented this. Mr. Wilson being a Southern man, members 
of the G.A.R. said his sympathies are with the South and not 
with the North, and while he would not honour the memory of 
the men who had given their lives to save the Union, he was 
glad to show his affection for the men who offered their lives in 
the attempt to destroy the Union. 

It did the President an injustice, but an unjust accusation 
can do a great deal of harm. The “ veterans ” were very angry, 
and they are too powerful politically to be needlessly antagonised. 
Then some of Mr. Wilson’s opponents in his own party saw an 
opportunity to turn the affair to their advantage. They persuaded 
Mr. Clark, the Speaker of the House, to accept the invitation 
which the President had declined. Mr. Clark, it will be recalled, 
was Mr. Wilson’s chief rival for the Democratic nomination and 
would no doubt have been nominated, as a majority of the delegates 
supported him, had not Mr. Bryan destroyed him with a speech, 
declaring that Clark was the candidate of Tammany and it was 
impossible for any decent Democrat to accept a candidate put 
forward by Tammany. Mr. Clark and his friends have not forgiven 
Mr. Bryan, nor are they enthusiastic supporters of the President 
whose nomination, in their belief, was brought about by a trick. 

Mr. Clark’s friends made much of the fact that he was to be 
the principal orator of the day, and every newspaper reference in 
praise of the Speaker was a slur at the President. Then on the 
29th of last month it was officially announced that the President 
had reconsidered his decision not to speak and would make 
an address the following day at the cemetery. The G.A.R. 
could not tell the President he was no longer wanted, and both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Clark spoke, but it was significant while the 
President was listened to with respect he aroused no enthusiasm, 
but Mr. Clark was given a great ovation. A great many persons, 
among them warm admirers and friends of the President, think 
he made a mistake and committed a worse blunder. It was a 
mistake to decline the G.A.R. invitation, but having declined 
it he was placed in the attitude of trying to blanket the Speaker 
when he gave his eleventh-hour acceptance. 
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Nothing Mr. Wilson has done since he has been President 
was finer than his demand for the strict observance of the spirit 
and letter of treaty obligations by the repeal of the discriminating 
clause of the Panama Canal Act, and nothing, I regret to say, 
has done him more harm. The fact that the Repeal Bill has a 
majority in both Houses must not be accepted as proof that it 
is popular or that it has the approval of the country. The Bill 
passed the House because of the pressure exerted by the President, 
although a great many Democrats swallowed the dose with a wry 
face. In the Senate the Bill will command a majority partly 
because of the influence exercised by the President and also 
because there are Republicans who can afford to vote their honest 
convictions without regard to the feelings of their constituents ; 
in fact, they and their constituents have parted company. Mr. 
Root, who has been foremost in supporting repeal, who attempted 
to have the matter disposed of even before Mr. Taft left the White 
House, will retire from the Senate next March. Mr. Burton, 
another able and vigorous champion of repeal, will also retire at 
the same time. Other Republicans who voted for repeal felt 
they were strong enough to run counter to the prevailing sentiment 
among their constituents. 

It is not surprising that the President’s advocacy of repeal 
should be unpopular and that he is politically weaker in conse- 
quence. The average man, of course, knows nothing about the 
merits of the issue involved ; all that he knows is what he has 
gathered from an unfriendly Press or Congressional opponents, 
that the President went out of his way to “surrender to Great 
Britain.” Assuredly that is not popular. Americans do not 
like a ‘‘ surrender to Great Britain.” They do not like a President 
who is too polite to Great Britain. They would much prefer a 
President who is just sufficiently insolent to make Great Britain 
understand that the Eagle is always ready to scream. And the 
argument, so-called, is all on the side of the American patriot. 
Here is an American canal built with American dollars. Why 
should Great Britain be given favours, or why should American 
vessels be denied privileges because Great Britain objects ? 
Shades of the immortal George Washington and Andrew Jackson ! 
Memories of Bunker Hill and New Orleans. Did the embattled 
farmer die and the patriot give up his life for their craven descen- 
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dants again to wear the yoke of tyranny ? No wonder the Eagle 
wants to scream. 


With the return, the latter part of last month, of Mr. Roosevelt 
from his South American tour of exploration interest is revived 
in his future and the course of politics. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be a candidate for the Presidential nomination 
two years hence, but whether as a Progressive candidate or the 
candidate of an amalgamated Progressive-Republican party is 
not so certain. In a statement made a few days after his return 
he left the door open for the Republicans to come into the Pro- 
gressive Party. Mr. Roosevelt insists that he is only making 
war on the Republican bosses—the men with whom, in his own 
phrase, he ‘‘ did business ” during the seven years of his Presi- 
dency—that the rank and file of the Republican Party is morally 
sound, and a Republican boss is just as objectionable to him and 
as dangerous to the welfare of the Republic as a Democratic boss, 
Mr. Roosevelt, a shrewd politician, whose object in becoming a 
candidate is to be elected, knows, of course, that he is simply 
wasting his time and efforts unless he has the support of the great 
bulk of the Republicans. 

The Progressives, and especially the extremists, do not like 
this suggestion of a Republican alliance ; but they will magnani- 
mously permit the Republicans to vote for their candidate if 
they will accept him as a Progressive and not ask that he be 
labelled a Republican. Their reasons are easy enough to under- 
stand. Since the election of two years ago the Progressives have 
heavily lost ground; if there is to be any amalgamation the 

Xepublican elephant will swallow the bull moose, and not, as 
the Progressives imagine, the reverse. That would bring back 
the Republicans into power and not the Progressives in control, 
and they see little to be gained by having to eat humble pie dished 
out by Republicans. 

Combined the Republicans and Progressives outnumber the 
Democrats, divided the Democrats are in a majority. This 
autumn the House of Representatives and many Senators are 
to be elected, and the elections will show whether the Republican- 
Progressive feud is to be continued for the benefit of the Democrats 
or they are to unite to defeat the common enemy. Mr. Roosevelt 
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has announced that on his return from Spain toward the end 
of this month he will open the campaign on behalf of Progressive 
candidates for the Senate and House in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, which does not argue harmony. The Democrats 
will not have an easy time of it. I have already shown that Mr, 
Wilson has lost ground, but even more important than the things 
that have already been mentioned is the business depression. 

Business is bad. That can no longer be concealed. The 
President told a group of business men a few weeks ago that 
nothing was wrong ; it was simply a psychological condition that 
existed. Fine words butter no parsnips, and it makes little 
difference to the business man in bankruptcy or the working man 
out of work to be given a scientific explanation for his predicament. 
Psychology doesn’t pay bills or buy bread. Dollars do. 

It does not satisfy men to be told that depression is world- 
wide or that present conditions are the result of remote causes. 
A hungry man is too perverse to accept theories when he wants 
a full meal. Business is bad, and the rough-and-ready explana- 
tion, which every one can grasp, is that the Democratic tariff 
is the reason. There was no complaint about business under 
the Republican tariff ; it was only when the Democrats foolishly 
destroyed Protection and threw open the American market to 
the foreign producer that the American business man and the 
American working man suffered. The Democrats promised to 
reduce the cost of living and asserted that high prices were the © 
result of Republican iniquities. Prices are brutally high and 
pinch the average householder ; the working man finds he is 
paying as much as he ever did with less money to buy what he 
must have. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
the working man looks with more tolerance on Republican 
iniquities and has less faith in Democratic promises. 

Between now and next November, when the election will be 
held, things may take a turn for the better and any improvement 
will help the dominant party. Undoubtedly the President is 
correct in saying that the present condition is psychological. 
When business is bad and every one talks about it, and unnecessary 
economies are practised, business becomes worse and the psycho- 
logical becomes the actual. When a man is mentally depressed, 
as every physician knows, a shock may take him out of himself 
and restore the normal balance. Mr. Wilson, as the physician- 
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in-chief of the American people, must find an alternative. Perhaps 
he has it at hand in the prospect of record-breaking crops this 
autumn. The Agricultural Department estimates, on present 
returns, an enormous wheat harvest, and that will dispel a great 
deal of gloom. When the farmer is rich the rest of the country 
is happy. Or perhaps Dr. Wilson may administer his alterative 
in the shape of war with Mexico, which would stimulate trade 
for the time being and give the people something new to think 
about. A little luck and the folly of his opponents, and Mr. 
Wilson is safe. 


The United States is a land of contradictions, and it is because 
of these contradictions that any generalisation is apt to be worth- 
less. American materialism will not be denied, but materialism 
and a great love for music do not usually go hand in hand, and 
yet the United States is to-day spending more money on music 
than any other country in the world, which is somewhat a shock 
to theories. A writer in the Boston Musician recently asserted 
that last year £6,000,000 were spent in the city of Chicago for 
musical instruments, music books, sheet music, and music lessons, 
but this does not include the money spent on operas and concerts. 
Throughout the country there are between 500 and 600 women’s 
musical clubs, the majority of which are in the west, having a 
membership of 80,000. 


The activity of these clubs [he says] is worthy of mention. In addition to a series 
of concerts each year, they have courses of music-study covering history, biography, 
and lecture recitals on the music and musicians of different countries and periods. 
Eighty thousand women studying music seriously is an element to be reckoned with. 
Their concert programmes are given partly by their own members and partly by outside 
talent. It is said that altogether these clubs will not buy less than $300,000 worth of 
outside talent each year. These clubs also exchange programmes, and in this way 
become acquainted with each other’s work. They also add to their usefulness by giving 
programmes to the high schools in the towns in which they are located. 

Another branch of club work is that of the women’s clubs which are not devoted 
exclusively to music, but which engage artists for concerts and recitals from time to 
time. The membership of these clubs reaches 100,000, 


America has given to the world “rag” and the tango. It 
is possible she may in the future give something more worthy 
and lasting—a great opera or oratorio, peculiar, distinctive, 
original, 


A. Mavrice_Low 
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A WATERLOO LETTER 


ROBERT TORRENS, the writer of the following letter, was born in 
Ireland in 1784. In 1796 he was appointed to a cornetcy in the 
19th Light Dragoons. In 1801-02 he served in the war in 
Bullmer (India). The following year he was at the assault and 
capture of Ahmednugger, August 8; the battle of Assaye, 
September 22, and Argaum, November 29; the taking of the 
fortress of Gawelghur in December, and in February 1804 at a 
defeat of a large body of Pindarees. From November 1, 1813, to 
July 1, 1814, he served with the army in the Peninsula and the 
South of France, and was Assistant-Quartermaster-General at the 
passage of the Adour and operations before Bayonne. From 
August 1, 1814, to November 1, 1818, he served in Belgium and 
in France; acted as Deputy Quartermaster-General with the 
corps under H.R.H. the Prince of Orange; was Deputy Quarter- 
master-General at the battle of Waterloo, and continued to serve 
with the army of occupation in France from 1815-18. Torrens 
again served in the East Indies from April 1, 1820, where he was 
appointed Deputy Adjutant-General in 1822 and Adjutant- 
General in 1828, Colonel, with local rank in the East Indies in 
1829. In 1836 he was placed on half-pay on the return of the 
38th Regiment from India, he having preferred to retain his 
staff appointment in India—Colonel by Brevet—January 10, 
1837. He was appointed a Companion of the Bath and received 
the second class of St. Anne of Russia and the Lion of the Punjaub. 
Colonel Torrens died in 1838, in London. 


To GENERAL FRANCIS TORRENS at MADRAS, 


Head Quarters British Army, Paris, October 1, 1815, 
My pEAR UNCLE,—Circumstances and almost constant occu- 
pation have prevented me writing to you sooner to give you an 
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account of what has been passing in Europe these last six or eight 
months, particularly the last glorious and brilliant but short 
campaign—It was my intention to have done this on my arrival 
at Paris, but I had been appointed a Commissioner for the 
execution of the Convention of St. Cloud of the 3rd. July which 
nearly cost me my life, and also a Commissioner for the Division 
of captured property (not a Prize Agent) with the Prussian Army, 
which has not left me a moment to myself ever since—The 
apparent prospect of a couple of leisure days encourages me to 
take up my pen to rub off what has been hanging heavy on my 
mind so long. 

You know that immediately on my return home with the 
Army from the Peninsula in August 1814 I was agreeably 
surprised on landing at Portsmouth to find myself appointed 
Dy. Q.M.G. to the small force which was to continue in the Low 
Countries, until their own Army was formed, with the rank of 
Lt.-Col. and after staying less than a week in England, I joined 
the Head Quarters of the Prince of Orange at Brussels, where I 
remained attached to him during the winter. The Army being 
stationary, I immediately set to to brush up my French, which 
I had so foolishly neglected while in India, and from having 
the constant opportunity of speaking soon became so well 
acquainted with it, that it has been luckily the cause of my being 
employed in situations which otherwise my Rank would not 
have entitled me to, and bringing me much more into the notice 
of Head Quarters than I could otherwise have been. I also made 
it particularly my business to make myself acquainted with the 
country, which is a part of the duty of our Department, and 
gained a perfect knowledge of the frontier all the way from the 
Rhine to the sea, which proved of the greatest advantage to me, 
previous to our passing the frontier of France. 

In the month of March this year, the small force in the Low 
Countries consisting of the German Legion 10,000—about 10,000 
British and an equal number of the new Hanoverian Levy were 
only waiting tl» definitive signature of the Treaty of Vienna, 
where the Congress sat, to return to our respective homes when, 
to the astonishment of all Europe, Buonaparte again landed 
in France at the little port of Cannes, Department of the Var, 
with a force of only 1,000 men, and, as he has the credit of saying, 
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“Voila le Congrés dissous.”” What a stroke of thunder to the 
French Nation, to the Bourbons, and to all peaceably inclined 
people! I was at Courtrai when I heard of it, taking my last 
tour along the frontier, previous to my expected return to 
England, and I must say it acted like an electric shock on me. 
A Proclamation was issued immediately by the Allied Sovereigns 
at Vienna, declaring themselves at war with Napoleon Buonaparte 
and all his followers. Strange to say that this extraordinary 
man—hated universally by all but vagabonds—should in twenty 
days arrive at Paris without firing a shot, merely by his influence 
over the common soldiers and Sous Lieut’s of the Army, a time 
at which even at perfect tranquillity it was scarce possible to 
traverse the country, and obliging the King to abandon pre- 
cipitately his Capital, by the very same Troops who only a few 
days before marched out to defend him. 

Buonaparte from the moment he appeared, used every possible 
means to deceive the people and to extort the greatest sacrifices 
from them, as had always previously been his system. At the 
same time he put in circulation the most extraordinary reports 
against the King, which tended to alarm the people of property 
and to gain them over to his side. He professed to adopt their 
principles, and with the utmost impertinence publicly announced 
that he was on terms with Austria, and that the Empress would 
soon join him with his son. 

In the meantime the Allies, seeing the storm that was gathering, 
and on which their own very existence depended in keeping 
down the Tyrant of the World, were not idle. All their Armies 
were put in motion according to the Contingent to be furnished 
by each. The British Troops at Home were immediately ordered 
out to Flanders, but in consequence of the Army being principally 
in America, not more than 20,000 men—purely British—could 
be brought together. The advantage I spoke of myself having, 
was in the previous knowledge of this country in which the 
Armies assembled, which ultimately pvoved to be the seat of 
operations, and in which one of the greatest battles—most 
decisive of the fate of Europe, ever fought, took place. 

On his part, Buonaparte made every possible profession of 
being at peace, at the same time leaving no exertion unused to 
form an army, and had no less than 400,000 men armed and 
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clothed, previous to his advance into Belgium. Of these, not less 
than 250,000 were old soldiers who had returned to France from 
England and Russia in consequence of the Peace. The Allies 
were already too well acquainted with his character to their cost, 
to suffer him to remain in power, when they had a chance of 
putting him down. Their sufferings from the French Army when 
in their own Country drove them almost to madness—and, 
without any invitation, all the Continental people flew to arms in 
some way—Prussia in particular. The French directed their 
great force on the line of frontier towards Belgium with con- 
siderable Corps towards the Rhine, the Pyrenees and about 
30,000 men in La Vendée, which they were obliged to keep there 
to quell the King’s party. To all these most powerful Corps of 
Artillery were attached. That opposed to us had no less than 
250 Field Guns. 

In the midst of all these preparations the Deputies of Depart- 
ments arrived in Paris—a vain ridiculous pomp to blind the 
people with the appearance of true liberty, in allowing them, 
themselves, to return their Representatives. It however made a 
very grand spectacle, which in itself would please a Frenchman’s 
vanity, more than all the liberty you could give him—60,000 
men were under arms in the Champs de Mars, and by all accounts 
it was a very magnificent sight. It served the double purpose of 
showing his power to those who were against him, and encouraging 
those who were in his favour. This trick being over, the Troops, 
consisting of the Old and Young Guard, the flower of the French 
Army, marched to the frontier opposed to us to give us the 
honour of defeating them. Buonaparte himself only waited to 
make some definite arrangements, to follow and command the 
Army in person. This was denominated the Army of the North, 
and rested with its left on Lille and its right tending towards the 
Meuse. 

The British Allied Army under Lord Wellington consisted of 
about 110,000 men including Cavalry and Artillery ; composed 
of English, German Legion, Hanoverians, Belgians, Dutch 
Nassauersand Hessians. Of these, about 30,000—a proportionately 
small number—were of necessity left in Garrison in the Fortresses 
of Ostend, Nieuport, Ypres, Mons and Antwerp, conceiving if 


required these places might be reinforced. With the remaining 
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80,000—(in consequence of the extensive front occupied by the 
French) we were obliged to have our right on the Scheldt at 
Audenarde, covering Ghent, which was to be defended, extending 
to its left by Grammont on the Dender, Ath and Braine le Comte to 
Nivelles, joining the Prussian Army at that place, which consisted 
of three Corps d’Armee, extending along the Sambre, by Charleroi 
to Namur, to its junction with the Meuse at that place. The 
British Cavalry occupied the valley of the Dender, with its Head 
Quarters at Ninove. Menin and Courtrai on the Lys were 
occupied by two Brigades of Infantry and a Regiment of Hussars, 
to watch Lille, where they were in great force, with orders to 
destroy the Bridges at those places and to fall back and join 
the Division at Audenarde on the advance of the French. The 
Head Quarters of the Army were continued at Brussels, with the 
momentary expectation of commencement of Hostilities. The 
French Army, ripe for plunder and in full expectation of victory, 
impatient to be at us—Ours less heated, but with equal firmness 
and confidence waited their movement, in consequence of the 
Northern Armies and the Austrians, having so far to march, not 
being within a month or six weeks of their places. 

During this interval of suspense, Buonaparte had not been 
idle in case of things turning against him. Laon, a great military 
point, and every position on the way to Paris was fortified with 
Field Works, and Paris itself was formed into an immense 
entrenched Camp, with incredible labour, which none but the 
French so well understand. 

At length Buonaparte himself left the Capital and established 
his Head Quarters at Avesnes, at the same moment that the 
Armies of the North, Meuse and Ardennes, came into line, 
Thus they were formed of five Corps d’Armee under Lieut.- 
General Count d’Erlon, Reille, Vandamme, Gerard, and Count 
Lobau—the cavalry were commanded in chief by Marshal 
Grouchy and was formed in four divisions. This force they 
themselves acknowledge to have been 150,000 combatants of 
which 20,000 were cavalry—300 Pieces of Artillery were attached 
to it—but as to Discipline, the system of their Army promotion, 
taking the Officers from the Ranks and the Revolutionary system 
of living together, and partaking of the same plunder will always 
prevent. It now was quite evident that Buonaparte’s intention 
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was to penetrate into Belgium, but by which road, it could only 
be ascertained by its movement, but without doubt to the left of 
Mons. The British Army therefore closed to its left, except the 
4th. Division and Prince Frederic of Orange’s Corps. 

On the 14th. of June, Buonaparte issued to his troops a 
harangue, of which the following are the principal features :— 
Soldiers : 

To-day is the Anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, which 
twice decided the fate of Europe. Then, as after Austerlitz 
and Wagram, we were too generous—We believed in the pro- 
testations and Faith of Princes that we left on the throne— 
Today, however, united, they strike at the independence and 
most sacred rights of Frenchmen—they have begun the most 
unjust provocations. Let us march to meet them—They and we 
are no longer the same men—Soldiers, at Jena, against these same 
Prussians, to-day so proud, you were one to three. At Mont- 
mirail one to six—Let those amongst you who have been prisoners 
in England give you an account of their sufferings in the Hulks— 
Madmen (speaking of the Allies) A moment of blind prosperity— 
Oppression and Humiliation of the French people are out of their 
power—lf they enter France they will there find their graves. 

Soldiers—We have forced marches to make—Battles to fight 
—Dangers to run, but with constancy Victory will be ours— 
the Rights, the honour, the happiness of your Country will be 
regained—For every Frenchman, who has a heart, the moment 
is arrived to conquer or die— 

By such means, everything was done to influence the soldiers 
against us. 

At length the long looked for moment arrived—the troops 
broke up at three o’clock in the morning of the 15th. to enter 
Belgium—The Prussian advanced posts were driven in, retiring 
behind the Sambre, and the French became masters of Charleroi 
before the Bridge could be destroyed. The Prussians retired to 
Fleurus, where the Army concentrated and took its position for 
Battle. A report came to the Duke of Wellington at 5 o’clock 
that the French had advanced by Charleroi—the British Army 
was put in motion immediately to its left—the 4th. Division Prince 
Frederic of Orange’s Corps to its left, to Braine le Comte and 
Hal, to cover the great Road from Paris to Brussels. The 
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remainder by Ath and Braine le Comte, upon Nivelles. Those in 
the rear, through Brussels and the Bois de Soignies. On the 
morning of the 16th. the Duke moved out with his staff in front 
of Quatre Bras, to the French advanced posts. The troops 
coming from the rear, had orders to halt at Waterloo, on the 
outside of the Forest. The advanced posts were occupied by the 
Dutch Infantry and Cavalry. At eleven o’clock there was a 
pretty smart skirmishing, and I was sent back to move on the 
troops at Waterloo, and those at Brussels, also the Cavalry in 
the rear—I ordered on the 5th. Division and two Brigades British 
Infantry—5th. Hanoverian Brigade—Brunswick Corps, then the 
Nassau troops, these Corps marching at different times and from 
different places did not arrive together. The 5th. Division came 
in view first and was instantly attacked most desperately—the 
Brunswickers arrived next and were also instantly attacked— 
the Nassau troops arrived next and met with the same reception. 
This part of the French Army was commanded by Marshal Ney 
(Prince of Moskwa) and consisted of two Corps d’Armee of Infantry 
and two of Cavalry. At the same time that this was going on 
on our part, the Prussian Army was attacked in its position on 
our left, in rear of Fleurus, with its right at St. Amand, and its 
left extending towards Sombreffe. The exertions made to defeat 
this Army were carried to the highest degree, but they were not 
driven from their position. In the evening our Troops marching 
from the right by Nivelles, began to arrive, and the first division 
was in time to take some share in the action. Unfortunately we 
had no Cavalry up but about 1200 Brunswickers, and their attacks 
of that arm were most desperate. On this day the fighting was 
most desperate on both sides—the troops of each were ripe for 
blood—At eleven a Regiment of Cavalry of the German Legion 
came up and instantly charged, which, together with the night, 
put an end to the affair of the day. The loss in this affair was 
very severe on all parties. The Prussians calculate theirs at 
14,000—ours was as much in proportion to our numbers—The 
French calculate theirs at 30,000 men hors de combat. Their 
Cavalry opposed to us, were almost cut to pieces. Of four 
Regiments of Cuirassiers hardly a man was left—Their conduct 


r 


was that of madmen—Their cavalry always behaved well. 


The Duke retired with his Staff during the night to Genappe 
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about two miles in rear of the Position. Before moving on the 
17th. all the troops were arrived, and the day opened with a 
heavy fusillade along our line, but silence reigned towards the 
Position occupied by the Prussians—On our part preparations 
were made for the Attack, and we only waited a communication 
from them to begin our movement. The French gradually with- 
drew their Tirailleurs from the left which we could not account 
for and at 9 o’clock the “Tirraillade” had ceased. At ten a 
Prussian A.D.C. arrived to tell the Duke that in consequence of 
their ammunition not being able to get up in time and the men 
having none left in their pouches, the Prussian Army had been 
obliged to retire during the night towards Wavre. This move- 
ment leaving the British alone in advance and their left flank 
exposed to the whole French Army, no other steps could be taken, 
but that of also retiring. The Road to the rear was instantly 
cleared, and all the wounded and carts sent off. The undulation 
of the ground which covered the formation of our troops, also 
enabled us to retire unperceived, by leaving our line of posts, and, 
not until 3 o’clock when they began to follow the motions of the 
Army, were we discovered. Their Cavalry instantly moved on, 
drove in our rear, and it became a continued affair of that arm 
until night, amidst the most tremendous rain—Ours (except the 
Life Guards) gained no credit on that day. By seven o'clock 
their Infantry appeared on the opposite rising ground, with 
Buonaparte at their head, and they discovered all the British 
Allied Army drawn up. They immediately opened their Artillery 
as it came up, and blackened their ground with their Infantry, 
but as they did no mischief, it was not returned—They attempted 
to take possession of the farm of Hougoumont close to our Position, 
but some troops were sent down instantly and drove them out of 
it, before it was properly occupied. This was afterwards much 
contested and proved the key of our position covering its angle. 
This night (17th.) was the most dreadful that could be imagined, 
it rained as if heaven and earth were coming together, and the 
troops up to their knees in mud in this Bivouac unable to lie 
down, though much fatigued for want of rest and constant 
moving. I was selected by the Duke for a most important duty 
of all the Quarter Master Generals Staff from my knowledge 
of the country, for which he promised to recommend me if I 
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succeeded. The 4th. Division was at Braine le Comte and Prince 
Frederic of Orange’s Corps in its rear—in consequence of our 
unexpected retrograde movement the French became so far 
advanced that if they had moved in the night to their left about 
12 miles, these corps would have been cut off, and the road by 
Hal to Brussels would have been left open. I was therefore sent 
off at 11 o’clock at night with orders on no account to allow 
myself to be taken prisoner, and to direct these troops to fall 
back to the position of Hal, and if attacked to defend it to the 
last extremity. I therefore set off by the rear through Brussels 
and luckily executed the orders by hard galloping before break of 
day through the most terrible deluge that ever fell and the most 
perfect darkness. To the surprise of every one the attack did not 
begin at daylight—the first gun was fired at half past eleven and 
I got up in time to be in the action, after an anxious ride of 60 
miles, so tired that I fell off my horse fast asleep at full gallop 
when going—I had not been in bed since the 14th. and had but 
little to eat during that time—anxiety prevented my thinking of 
it much, and being constantly on horseback and in full employ- 
ment my thoughts were turned otherwise. 

Now for the 18th. that day in which England never before 
shone so bright, and almost singly decided the fate of Europe. It 
was arranged by the Duke of Wellington that if Marshal Blucher 
sent him a support of two Corps, he would give battle on the 
ground he then stood, being the only means of keeping the French 
out of Brussels and preventing the separation of the two Armies. 
Blucher offered his whole support. His Army in its retreat were 
followed from Namur by a Corps of 30,000 men under Marshal 
Grouchy, which pushed them very hard, still the want of ammuni- 
tion was their complaint, the great object however being the 
defeat of the Main Army under Buonaparte—one Corps was left 
at Wavre as a rear-guard to oppose Grouchy. Supposing this 
Corps to be made a sacrifice to the general movement the remainder 
moved by its right from them across the country towards Mont 
St. Jean, to join the British. The French Army on this day, by 
their own account was 120,000 combatants, with 250 pieces of 
Artillery, The British Allied Army of about or less than 60,000 
of all Arms, of which 20,000 only were purely British, the rest 
were Hanoverians, Brunswick, Nassau, Dutch and Belgians. The 
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British, Hanoverians and Brunswickers, formed the first line and 
were the only troops actually engaged—of the others, the best 
that I can say of them is that they did not go over to the Enemy, 
because they had no opportunity. The first attack was made on 
the Farm of Hougoumont by the Corps under Jéréme Buonaparte, 
most desperately, on three sides of it, without being able to make 
any impression. During this attack about 150 pieces of artillery 
opened on all our lines, moving on at the same time, supported by 
their Infantry. In about an hour a momentary cessation took 
place, and immediately strong columns of Infantry rushed on our 
centre by the road and to the right of it, at the same time that 
their Cavalry charged all our guns and for two hours it was a 
continuance of charges of Cavalry. Finding that they could 
make no impression on us, they determined to set fire to the 
Farm and with their usual desperate rush succeeded in doing it, 
burning our Soldiers out of the houses, but who nevertheless 
maintained their ground. In this attack great numbers fell on 
both sides, the fighting was desperate in the yards, gardens, 
houses, etc., but our fellows would nof give it up. At the same 
time the columns attacked our left and penetrated the flank 
through a Dutch battalion. In their advance they suffered 
dreadfully from our Artillery, leaving the lines of march covered 
with dead and wounded, but one British Regiment (32nd.) dashed 
at them with the bayonet and put them about, the cavalry at 
the same moment charged them, cut them up dreadfully and 
took about 2000 prisoners. Again fresh columns attacked our 
centre, their cavalry charging the guns at the same moment, of 
which they got possession every time for a few minutes, but were 
charged in turn by our cavalry and always driven back. It 
became necessary from the first to form our groups in squares, 
on which they could make no impression, although their cavalry 
every time actually piked our men in the ranks. I must say 
their gallantry could not be exceeded, their loss was in proportion 
leaving their dead and wounded close up to our squares. Three 
successive attacks were made in this way by their Infantry 
without intermission, the charges of cavalry were incessant. 
The French began to doubt their success, to doubt was to be 
beaten, their whole Infantry except the Guard were actually 
engaged, suffering dreadfully without any advantage. The 
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Prussians began to arrive on our left, a million of ammunition 
was sent them and instantly issued. About seven their Tirail- 
leurs began. 

Buonaparte, who had hitherto been looking on, became 
furious at his want of success, thought this the moment to decide 
the day, formed four columns, principally of his invincible 
guard always hitherto his stand by, which moved on at the “ Pas 
de Charge” on our centre. On seeing them advance a British 
line was formed of the 1st. Guards, 52nd. 95th. Regiments which 
gave them three cheers and dashed out of the general line to 
meet them. This was the first offensive movement of the British. 
The Imperial Guard behaved with the greatest courage, but, they 
cannot stand our fellows at the bayonet, it is enough to say they 
were beaten, the whole British line formed and moved on in an 
instant. The sight of their Guard retiring torn to pieces, appalled 
the whole French Army, Buonaparte collected some battalions of 
the Old Guard who had not yet been much engaged to make a 
last effort. Terrified by what they had seen passing they were 
overturned in a moment, every man took to flight and the field 
was left covered with their dead and wounded. 203 pieces of 
cannon, 400 ammunition waggons fell into our hands. We 
pursued their rear three or four miles and the Army being fatigued 
was ordered to halt—it was night. The Prussians being so 
slightly engaged and fresher pushed them on in the utmost 
confusion, every one for himself, beyond the Sambre, they could 
not halt their Army. At Laon first they made their attempt and 
by force brought some of them together, Buonaparte himself did 
not stop until he reached Paris. His reign was over. Every- 
thing fell into our hands, their private baggage, papers, money, 
carriages, were taken possession of by the Prussians. So sure 
were they of Victory, printed Proclamations were found in 
Buonaparte’s carriage dated the 19th. June from the Chateau de 
Lacken, the Royal Residence in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
ready to have them issued the day after his arrival there. It is 
impossible to paint in sufficiently strong terms the flight of this 
Army and of Buonaparte himself, who was obliged to disguise to 
escape the fury of his own Troops. Our loss in the three days 
amounted to about 14,000 men, that of the French it is impossible 
to say, as they always make as little as possible and try to conceal 
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it—in fact they cannot tell as they have no means of getting it. 
Their regulation and discipline -is nothing to ours, all the Armies 
assembled here are astonished at it. It is presumed however 
that from the time they crossed the Sambre it could not amount 
to less than 60,000 men, exclusive of desertions, 10,000 prisoners 
were sent to England—some calculated as high as 90,000 and 
with the desertions after the battle I make no doubt but it was. 
The Column under Marshal Grouchy, which I mentioned to you 
before to have advanced from Namur after the Prussian Rear 
Guard at Wavre were unable to make any considerable impression 
and in consequence of the defeat of the Main Army, they were 
obliged to retreat. Had it not been for the fatigue of the troops 
and its being a secondary object, this Corps would have been cut 
off. Fortunate is the man who escapes this bloody day. I 
would not for any consideration not have been in it, it will 
be a battle referred to in history for ages as deciding the fate 
of Europe. 

Of my own personal escapes, I had two shots through my 
clothes, one in my saddle, my horse shot through the nose, and 
afterwards killed under me by a discharge of grape. I had two 
horses taken prisoner by my servant being wounded, and one 
stolen out of my stable at Brussels, all the same day, compara- 
tively under the circumstances perfect ruin. Nearly all the 
baggage of the Army was plundered, and the officers’ horses 
stolen, in consequence of a report in the rear that we were defeated 
and cut to pieces. 

Immediately after the battle the Duke of Wellington sent me 
off to Ghent for the King of France. I started at 11 o’clock, 
travelled all night and arrived there next day at 12. His Majesty 
was ready to accompany me the following morning, and I joined 
the Army with him at le Cateau, about 30 miles across the 
frontier on the fifth day, he was very attentive under the circum- 
stances but since his arrival at Paris of course he has other things 
to think of than individuals. Nothing extraordinary occurred 
between the frontier and Paris, except that the Prussians had an 
affair with Marshal Grouchy’s Corps which they fell in with in 
their retreat. On our arrival at Paris the Prussians crossed us 
and they became the right and we the left, which would have 
given us the honour of attacking Montmartre if they had resisted. 
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We took up a position with our left resting on the Bois de Bondy 
and our right on the height of Richebourg. 

On the Evening of the 2nd. the Prussians had a sharp affair 
in their advance towards Versailles and St. Cloud in which they 
lost a good many men. On the morning of the 3rd. they were 
driven out of the latter but recovered it again. In these two 
affairs they took 14 pieces of cannon. On our side we only had a 
smart skirmish at St. Denis and Aubervilliers; in the latter I 
was nearly done up—not knowing the streets at the moment 
occupied by the enemy I rode up to their advanced posts, but 
they were in such a hurry to fire at me they all missed me, and 
before they had time to load again I was off. At nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 3rd. when we were in the act of throwing a 
bridge across the Seine at Argenteuil, a message was sent to Lord 
Wellington and Blucher to beg that all firing might cease as the 
enemy had agreed to the terms offered by us, viz:—that Paris 
should be surrendered to the Allies and the French Army should 
retire behind the Loire, Major Staveley and myself were named 
the Commissioners for the execution of this Convention, and we 
were sent into Paris for the purpose of taking possession of it, as 
evacuated by the French Army. By treaty the outposts were 
given upon the 4th. the Barriers and Montmartre the 5th. and the 
town to be completely evacuated on the 6th. We were on our 
way to perform this duty with a “Flag of Truce” accom- 
panied by the Prince d’Eckmiihl’s A.D.C. to conduct us safely 
through the outposts. We had scarcely passed the barrier and 
inner Batteries and got into the Faubourg when the troops, 
enraged to madness at the thrashing we had given them, seeing 
our red coats, turned out and attacked us, it began first with a 
Regiment of Polish Lancers. They began firing at us and cutting 
at our orderly Dragoons, having collected round us and taking 
hold of the heads of our horses—the A.D.C. with all his exertions 
could do nothing for us. Staveley fell from a musket shot in his 
back—one of the Dragoons was also killed and the horse of the 
other—in such a situation no time was to be lost. I knew it 
impossible to get back the way I came, I therefore determined on 
forcing my way through them, and to try to get into the Town, 
my horse luckily was still safe, the fire at this time was tremendous. 
I therefore with all my might put spurs to my horse, dashed 
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through them, and received their fire from both sides of the 
narrow street, how they could miss me God only knows. Stave- 
ley’s servant who was the only one who had not his horse killed 
besides myself followed me, but before we got 200 yards he was 
shot dead. Never before having been in Paris I did not know 
where I was going, but at the end of the street I came to a barrier 
where the Guard had turned out in consequence of the firing. 
That made me take a direction to the left when I stumbled on 
another Guard under Arms, I therefore turned back to the 
barrier and found the gates just opening to let a coach pass, when 
I again made use of my spurs and succeeded in getting into the 
Town. It was the night they feared a rising of all parties against 
each other, the doors and windows were barricaded, all the 
National Guard and Gendarmes were under arms, the whole 
town was a military parade— A perfect stranger to where I was 
going I had no alternative but to deliver myself up, and fixed 
upon a party of Gendarmes with an Officer, to whom I related 
what had happened and requested he would conduct me to the 
Prince d’Eckmiihl where I was going, which he did safely. 
There he expressed great sorrow for what had taken place, attri- 
buting it solely to the madness of the troops which their officer 
could not curb and over whom they had no influence, which I 
knew to be the case. They sent out two Staff Officers to look 
for Staveley, found him in a miserable house badly wounded, 
with a set of rascally soldiers about him who had plundered him 
of his clothes, watch and money, with loaded muskets at his head 
threatening every instant to shoot him. His situation during 
the time he was with them was dreadful. The Dragoon and 
servant were already buried, and the four horses were lying dead 
in the street. I wrote next morning reporting the circumstances 
to the Duke of Wellington, he was furious about it, and threatened 
to attack the retiring Army if they did not give him satisfaction. 
As the rascals who had been the cause of all this had marched 
next morning, and the greatest humiliation had been expressed 
for it by those at the head of affairs nothing further was done 
about it, indeed I do not see under the circumstances what could 
be. I was obliged until the arrival of the troops to get intoa 
Coach in a courtyard accompanied by two officers and escorted 
by a party of Gendarmes to perform the duty I was named to, 
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which in consequence of Staveley being wounded I did altogether 
myself. 

The commissioners on the part of the French army were 
Generals Count Greundiler Corbineau, A.D.C. to Buonaparte 
and Trumeau, formerly Ambassador to America, Colonel Pfuel 
for the Prussians and I on behalf of the British Army. Every- 
thing was arranged without much squabbling, and the disso- 
lution of the French Army by the King also put an end 
to our commission, as it was with it alone the convention 
held good. 

I have been since appointed again to a very confidential 
situation by the Duke and am now Commissioner for the Division 
of all captured property with the Prussians, since the commence- 
ment of the War. Everything is placed at my disposal and if I 
choose to be a rascal, I might make something, but as my character 
is quite of a different nature, I shall be poorer than when I began. 
I mention this to shew you that your opinion of me should not 
fall off, I trust and hope you will have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with me. When I left you I was but a boy, and I have vanity to 
think I always had principle, and I cannot do otherwise than 
imagine you will be gratified at this confidence placed in me. I 
have at this moment all the guns, ammunition, stores—taken 
since the 15th. June, at my disposal, when I have divided them 
I deliver our share over to the Prize Agents, I shall be extremely 
happy when I get quit of it, it is an extremely responsible duty 
and has caused me much uneasiness. 

It is quite uncertain how long we remain here. 

The troops are still in Camp to be ready at a moment’s notice, 
but, as the weather is very cold, they cannot remain such longer. 
They must either go home or go into cantonment—150,000 men 
of the Allies are to remain in France for the execution of the 
Treaty, for a certain number of years, of which a part are to be 
British. The Austrian, Russian and Prussian Armies have 
already begun their retrograde movement—they each have their 
portion of above number. It is said part of the British Army 
remains at Paris until the King’s Guard is formed, which it is 
supposed will be in January, but as the Treaty is not yet known 
it is impossible to say. I shall hope to continue in France or 
Belgium myself. Politics I shall not trouble you with—the 
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English papers will give a much more minute account than 
anything I can say. 

With regard to myself I am never rich but never in distress— 
except for a horse or two sometimes—such as after the Battle of 
Waterloo—four in one day was rather more than I could have 
expected; for one of which only I was allowed 35 guineas, & 
being obliged to buy any rips that offered at the moment, & to 
give exorbitant sums, at least twice their value. The demand 
for English horses, when they were not to be had, was beyond 
anything—no other will do for a Staff Officer. I assure you, 
particularly in our Department, we are not idle—when the Army 
is moving it is laborious, but a situation of honor and intelligence— 
by it alone does one know the movements of a great Army. 

You will be glad to find that I am named at the recommenda- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, one of the Companions of the 
Order of the Bath for the Actions during this Campaign, and that 
the Emperor of Russia has also conferred the Second Class of the 
Order of St, Anne on me. 

Believe me 
My dear Uncle 
Sincerely & affectionately 
R. TORRENS 


NOTES ON EARNED AND UNEARNED 
INCOMES 


THE old question of earned and unearned incomes has again been 
brought into prominence by Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget; and two 
opposite and time-honoured opinions have again found expression. 
According to one, the difference between earned income and 
unearned is perfectly simple, and in no case can there be any 
doubt about it. According to the other, there is fundamentally 
no difference at all, all incomes being earned if their sources be 
completely analysed. I propose here to show that both opinions 
are wrong, how far and why they are wrong, and to indicate at 
all events with some rough correctness how much of the income 
now subject to income-tax can be legitimately assigned to one 
category and how much to the other. 

Let us begin, then, with the general definitions or general 
conceptions involved. 

It is perfectly true that in many cases earned income and 
unearned are immediately distinguishable, and indeed practically 
contrasted, things. A rising politician by hard work at the Bar 
makes an income just sufficient to enable him to sit in Parliament, 
but his political activities are hampered by a constant struggle 
to support himself. Presently a rich relation who has made a 
great fortune in America presents him with shares in a huge 
Chicago meat business, which bring him an income of £5000 a 
year. Obviously, as compared with the reward of his own 
forensic labours, his new income is differentiated in the most 
marked manner as unearned, the essential contrast between 
the two being this—that the one ceases the moment his own 
efforts cease, or diminishes the moment they relax, whilst the 
other does not, 
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Let us now take two other cases of a no less typical kind. 
Two men—we will call them George and Samuel—are appointed, 
let us say by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to two Government 
posts, each carrying a salary of £1200 a year. Such income is 
earned. So far the positions of both men are alike. But let us 
suppose that during the course of the next ten years George 
spends the whole of his income in enjoying himself—in seeing 
Russian dancers, in motoring, in playing golf; whilst Samuel 
lives with care, saves £800 annually, and invests his savings in 
the building of workmen’s cottages, which cottages at the end 
of the ten years represent a property worth £8000 and bring 
him in an income of £400 a year. By that time the position of 
the two men will be as follows: Both will retain their earned 
income of £1200 a year; but whilst George will have this, and 
will not have anything more, the total income of Samuel will be 
not £1200 but £1600. Now, according to the loose ideas of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his friends, the whole of Samuel’s 
extra £400 is unearned, and Samuel may fairly, in respect of it, 
be castigated by a special tax. But where, let us ask, does this 
£400 come from ? For it must come from somewhere. Samuel 
has not inherited it, nor has it been presented to him by an 
American kinsman out of profits earned in Packingtown. It can 
obviously come from one source only—that is to say, from 
Samuel’s official earnings. The only reason why such an amount 
goes to Samuel and does not go to George is that Samuel has used 
his earnings in such a way as to provide new houses for some 
thirty working families, whereas George has spent the whole 
of his in getting people to dance for him, or carry his clubs and 
pick up his balls on a golf-course. This extra £400 which one 
of these two men gets is not only earned as truly as the official 
salary of each of them, but it is earned in a sense still more 
emphatic. It is super-earned; for whereas each official salary 
is the result of technical effort only, the extra £400 which Samuel 
gets for his houses is the result not of technical effort alone, but 
of technical effort with foresight and self-restraint added to it. 

Let us now take a third case. A man spends ten years of 
his life in devising some new machine, which, when perfected, 
is of extreme utility, but which until it is perfected is of no 
use at all, When at last by his years of arduous toil he has 
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completed it he receives, and receives for the first time, a remu- 
neration. He sells his machine to a company for £30,000, which 
yields him an income of £1200 a year. According to the ideas 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer this income is altogether 
unearned. Is such a view correct? Whether it is so or no 
can be very easily seen by considering the absurdity of its 
consequences ; for if it 7s correct, we are led to the truly remark- 
able conclusion that no effort, however long and arduous, which 
results in the production of any permanent utility can by any 
possibility earn anything whatsoever; or conversely, that no 
incomes are earned except those which the earners consume 
month by month as they earn them. 

The reflections suggested by the above simple illustrations, 
though they by no means exhaust the question of the difference 
between the two kinds of income, will at any rate provide us 
with a working definition of each, sufficient for the purposes of 
a tentative and provisional enquiry into a broad matter of fact— 
namely the total amounts of earned and unearned income 
respectively which are comprised to-day in the total subject to 
income-tax. So far as earned income is concerned the working 
definition here in question is this: That the entire income of 
any man is earned which results from efforts made by him during 
any portion of his life, no matter whether these efforts, as in the 
case of manual piece-work, require to be renewed daily ; or whether, 
as in the case of the building of a row of houses or the perfecting 
of a useful machine, the efforts have been made once for all, and 
(so far as the income which they yield is concerned) need never 
be made again. Unearned income will be concurrently defined 
as income which comes to its recipient from sources unconnected 
with his own activities—that is to say, which comes to him either 
by inheritance, by gift, or by accident. 

Let us now consider what, according to the latest official 
report, is the amount, and the composition of the amount, of 
income which, whether earned or unearned, is subject to income- 
tax to-day. 

With regard to the total amount of income subject to income- 
tax, the gravest of mistakes is constantly made by persons of 
all parties. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue in their 
annual reports as to this matter begin by giving what they call 
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“the gross amount reviewed for income-tax purposes”; and 
this amount is carelessly assumed by many persons who ought 
to know better (as well as by agitators who know nothing) to 
mean the aggregate of private incomes in excess of £160 a year. 
As a matter of fact it includes an enormous sum which the 
Commissioners, after examination, deduct as not being of this 
character. The deducted portion consists of incomes not 
exceeding £160 a year, income of charities, over-assessments, 
insurances, and cost of upkeep of all the buildings, farms, and 
business plant of the kingdom. 

The “total amount reviewed” in the year 1911 was 
£1,070,000,000. The deductions, as above explained, were 
£222 000,000. It appears, however, from the Final Report on 
the Census of Production, that the official allowances in respect 
of the cost of the national upkeep fall far short of the actual 
expenditure incurred; and that the actual deductions to be 
made from the “gross amount” before we reach what is really 
spendable private income fall only just short of £320,000,000, 
the official deductions being thus about 21 per cent. of the “ gross 
amount,” and the complete deductions being about 29 per cent. 
Bearing in mind, however, that the “gross amounts” exceed 
the net amounts to this extent, we shall find that the former, 
in the case of each class of income, bear a fairly constant relation 
to the latter, and we may begin with making use of them for 
purposes of a general comparison, the results of which shall be 
subsequently revised. 

The different portions of which the gross amount is composed 
are classified by the Commissioners in such a way as to yield the 
following items : 

Millions Percentage of 


of £ total 
(1) Rent of agricultural lands and ground-rents . ~ BF ne 9-1 
(2) Rent of buildings other than agricultural : . 180 is 16-9 
(3) Interest on Government stock home and foreign, and 
other foreign interest paid through agents . . 90 ine 8-4 
(4) Businesses and services worked by companies and 
local authorities ‘ ; ; ‘ . 335 te 31-3 
(5) Profits of individuals in bine ‘ ‘ ‘ . 168 = 16:3 
(6) Profits of private firms ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5% 8-0 
(7) Professional earnings and salaries of employees . 215 re 20-0 


Now most people, taking a casual glance at this Table and 
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applying to it the crude ideas which prevail both as to the meaning 
of the income-tax returns and to earned and unearned income, 
would probably at once classify the various portions thus: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 they would at once set down as income from 
property, investments, shares, and so forth, and as being therefore 
unearned, whilst the only portions which they would recognise 
as earned would be the trading profits of individuals and private 
firms, the earnings of professional men, and the salaries of 
employees, according to which classification there would be an 
unearned income of about £700,000,000, and an earned income 
of about £370,000,000. But if we merely take account of the 
official deductions above mentioned, made in respect of small 
incomes, income of charities, over-assessments and outgoings, 
the residue, consisting of net private incomes in excess of 
£160 a year, will present us with a picture of a very different 
kind. Thus, land-rent will shrink from a gross amount of 
£97,000,000 to a net amount of £66,000,000; the rent of buildings 
from a gross amount of £180,000,000 to a net amount of 
£104,000,000; interest, as above specified, will shrink by 
£10,000,000 ; and the profits of businesses worked by companies 
and public bodies will shrink by £64,000,000. There will be an 
appreciable but a lesser shrinkage in the remaining income also ; 
the result being that the unearned portion, as thus crudely 
computed, will be about £520,000,000 instead of £700,000,000, 
and the earned portion will be about £330,000,000 instead of 
£370,000 ,000. 

Let us now reconsider the assumptions which underlie such 
an estimate as this. They are those which in general terms have 
been set forth already—namely, in the first place that no income 
is earned which is not the result of continually renewed effort or 
which continues permanently when such effort ceases; and 
conversely, in the second place, that all income is unearned 
which, even though it results from the past efforts of the recipent, 
results from them only when those efforts are ended and have 
been embodied in something such as a house, or a productive 
mechanism, which so long as it is kept in repair ministers to 
human wants, and consequently represents a recurring annual 
value. Both these assumptions, though in a vague form they 
are popular, only require, as has been pointed out already, to be 
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examined, and they will exhibit themselves in their true colours 
as repugnant to common sense. The true common sense of the 
matter may be briefly expressed by saying that at any given 
moment all income is earned which results from the efforts of 
persons who are at that moment living, no matter whether these 
efforts are being still renewed daily, or, having accomplished 
their purposes, have long since come to an end. In other words, 
all income at any given moment is earned which is due to the 
eflorts of the generation at that moment living—or, we may 
say roughly, to the efforts of the preceding thirty years. It is 
impossible to comprise earned income in any category narrower 
than this. 

Let us now go over again the figures which have just been 
given, and see how they are severally affected by applying these 
definitions to them. 

Of the total taxed income which, according to certain persons, 
is unearned—namely about £700,000,000 gross or nominal, or 
£520,000,000 net, according to the official estimate—the two 
portions with which we are mainly concerned as debatable are 
the rent of buildings as distinct from the rent of sites; and the 
profits of businesses carried on by companies and public bodies, as 
distinct from those carried on by private firms and individuals. 

Let us begin with the rent of buildings. 

lf we deduct one-fifth from the rental of sites and buildings 
together, the gross amount reviewed in respect of the rent of the 
latter in the year 1911—the latest year as to which full reports 
are available—was in round figures £180,000,000. From this 
sum about £41,000,000 was deductable in respect of income 
going to poor persons and charities, of insurances of empty 
premises, and other over-assessments; and £35,000,000 was 
deductable in respect of cost of upkeep. Thus the net building 
rental going to persons with more than £160 a year is about 
£104,000,000. More than 40 per cent. of the buildings now 
existing in Great Britain are new since the year 1881; and partly 
owing to the increased cost of erection, partly owing to improve- 
ments in structure, either voluntary or enforced by authority, 
the total building rent has during the same period nearly doubled 
itself. The present total, then, being about £104,000,000, we 
may say with sufficient accuracy that at least £52,000,000 a 
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year in respect of building-rent is due to the efforts of the genera. 
tion now living. The capital cost of these new buildings, apart 
from sites, we may put down as about £1 000,000,000, or an average 
of about £33,000,000 a year over a period of thirty years. The 
number of persons subject to income-tax (which is to-day nearly 
1,500,000 and was less than 1,000,000 thirty years ago) may be taken 
as averaging 1,000,000 for the entire period in question; and this 
means that on an average each person subject to income-tax 
will have invested in new buildings about £33 a year. If this 
amount, instead of having been embodied in permanent utilities, 
had been spent on drink, on ballets, on racehorses, or feathers 
for ladies’ hats, the £52,000,000 of building-rent here in question 
would to-day have no existence. It exists only because certain 
persons have converted their own earnings into capital; and 
whereas, had they not done so, those earnings would have been 
subjected to a minimum of taxation, they ought, according to 
the ideas of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because they have 
permanently enriched the country, to be subjected to a maximum. 
The absurdity of this position may be put in another way. Ifa 
man, instead of spending £1000 on himself, spends it on building 
cottages for which he receives a rent of from £50 to £60, he will 
have to wait for fifteen or twenty years, as the case may be, 
before he so much as gets his original outlay back again. Not 
even Mr. Lloyd George could maintain that the rent of the 
cottages was unearned until the capital sum expended on their 
construction was replaced; and yet each annual instalment, 
according to his principles, would be penalised by a super-tax 
which the capital sum, had it been wasted on transitory enjoy- 
ments, would have escaped. This is equivalent to maintaining 
that if a man “stands out of his money” for fifteen or twenty 
years, the immediate result being that other men enjoy the use 
of it, he is not only not to be rewarded for so doing, but to be 
fined for it. In any case, without labouring this point further, 
it will be enough to note that out of the current rental of buildings 
there is an earned portion amounting to about £52,000,000. 

Let us next take the gains arising from trade and industry. 
These, as has been shown in the Table already given, are divided 
into three classes, according as they are received or made by 
individuals, by private firms, or by companies and public bodies. 
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The “gross amount reviewed,” the official deductions, and the 
net total, are in each case as follows: 


Gross Deductions Net 
£ £ £ 
Individuals (including farmers) 68,000,000 22,000,000 44,000,000 
Private firms ‘ ‘ - 84,000,000 13,000,000 71,000,000 


Companies and public bodies . 335,000,000 58,000,000 277,000,000 


£487,000,000 £93,000,000 


Now the common contention of Radicals with regard to these 
three classes of income is that, whilst the gains of individuals 
and private firms are earned, the gains of companies are not; 
and if any one desires to see this contention elaborated by a 
typically Radical writer, he may turn to a volume the title of 
which is The Condition of England, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s close ally, Mr. Masterman. According to Mr. 
Masterman, businesses, until a comparatively recent date, were 
for the most part carried on by individuals, or small groups of 
partners, who were the sole or principal owners of whatever 
capital they employed; and the results of its employment were 
due to their own activities. But when a business comes to be 
worked under the form of a public company, its whole character, 
according to Mr. Masterman, exhibits a most surprising differ- 
ence. Not only is the capital owned by an indefinite number 
of shareholders, but none of these shareholders, as such, has any 
part in its management. They merely cast so many pounds 
or thousands of pounds into a common treasury, knowing nothing 
more as to the nature of the enterprise that is being started, 
than that its object is mining of some kind, and not the pro- 
duction of rubber ; or the construction of a railway, not in England, 
but somewhere or other in Asia, they are not very sure where. 
In the conduct of the business they have none of them any part 
whatever. This is arranged for, says Mr. Masterman, in an 
astonishingly simple way. The whole capital is handed over to 
what he calls “‘an alert manager ”’—a kind of individual who, 
it seems, can always be had by any body of men who will offer 
him a substantial salary ; and when the alert manager is hired 
the trick is as good as done. This accomplished wizard at once 
makes the capital fructify. New and astonishing inventions, 
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and systems of industrial organisation, spring from his head 
full grown like Minerva. If the company makes a profit of £50,000 
a year, the manager’s earnings will possibly be £5000, whilst the 
remainder will go to people who have not only done nothing to 
earn it, but would be puzzled to describe intelligibly even the 
manner in which it has come into existence. If these ideas were 
peculiar to Mr. Masterman they would not be worth considering. 
As a matter of fact they are ideas vaguely but effectively pre- 
valent in the minds of multitudes. 

Now in certain respects the picture drawn by Mr. Masterman 
is correct. It is no doubt true that, as he alleges, the general 
tendency is to carry on businesses under the form of public 
companies; and of the larger private businesses—namely, those 
worth more than £5000 a year—10 per cent. have been converted 
into companies in the course of the last ten years. It is also 
true that certain great businesses, of which railways are the 
chief example, are not managed by the shareholders, or even by 
the principal shareholders, but by bodies of directors and other 
controlling officials. But with regard to some 80 per cent. of 
the businesses carried on as companies, the case is widely different. 
Even the development of steam and electric traction has not 
been due to individuals who have been hired for their reputed 
alertness, and left by a mass of blind and inert investors to 
revolutionise locomotion, or not revolutionise it, in any way they 
pleased; whilst with regard to the businesses of the modern 
world generally, to suppose that such has been the case is in- 
comparably more ridiculous. In order to realise this, it would be 
sufficient to take any dozen of the great businesses in this 
country to-day which have been either started as companies 
or converted into companies subsequently—such as Armstrong 
and Whitworth, Vickers and Maxim, Furness, Masham, Marconi, 
and so forth—and we shall find that they have been all created 


within the course of the present generation, and are still actively 
directed, not by “alert managers,” but by shareholders owning 
a large portion of the capital, and earning their incomes by using 
it, not by deputing its use to others. 

Nevertheless it remains true that a large part of the capital 
invested in companies does answer to Mr. Masterman’s conception 
of it. It is capital subscribed by a public who act as investors 
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only; and the dividends received by such persons do, it may 
also be admitted, differ in some ways from the profits of a private 
business which is managed and mainly owned either by the same 
single individual or by two or three individuals, such as a father 
and two sons. An incomparably larger part of the gains is taken 
by persons who are mere investors, whilst a smaller part is due 
to the mere efforts of the working partners. Hence in connection 
with the gains of businesses carried on as companies two questions 
arise, one of which is common to the gains from other enterprises 
(such as the rent of a house built by an individual out of his 
savings), whilst the other relates mainly to the gains of companies 
alone. 

In so far as the gains of companies represent merely 
interest on savings, the question of whether such interest is 
earned or unearned will depend on whether the savings are made 
out of the proceeds of previous efforts made by the investors 
themselves—that is to say, efforts made during the lifetime of 
the existing generation. 

In so far as the gains represent the efforts of active partners 
or shareholders, the question is one of proportion. On the one 
hand we have a certain total which consists of interest (whether 
we take this as earned or unearned) on investments; and, on the 
other, we have a certain total due to direct effort. What pro- 
portion does this latter total bear to the former in the case of the 
companies operating in this country to-day ? 

Here we have a question which so far as I know has never 
been seriously considered in connection with fiscal or indeed 
with any other social problems, and if we take companies one 
by one, it is a question to which no general answer is possible, 
for the answers applicable to different groups of companies, and 
even to different companies belonging to the same group, would 
differ; but a general answer applicable to company businesses as 
a whole, and representing some rough approximation to the truth, 
may be arrived at by several methods. One of these methods is 
to compare the total paid-up capital of all the companies of the 
kingdom with the total net gains as shown by the returns to 
income-tax, by which means we shall ascertain the average rate 
of interest; and then to ascertain what would be the rate of 
interest which any mere investor would receive (say) on £1000 
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if this were invested in £10 shares in 100 different companies 
of kinds such as to represent company business generally. The 
entire net gains of companies in this country would, it may be here 
suggested, probably work out as something like 9 per cent. on 
the paid-up capital, and the average interest received by the 
mere investor who took companies of all kinds as they came 
would not work out at more than 6 per cent., in which case the 
extra 3 per cent., or one-third of the whole, would be the earnings 
of the active partners. 

It is impossible in these few pages to quote the precise 
figures from which such a conclusion may be deduced, 
but the attention of the reader may be called to the results 
of two enquiries relating to the same question, one of 
which has been undertaken by the German economist Wagon 
with reference to companies in Germany, the other by the 
Hungarian K6résy with reference to companies in Buda Pesth. 
If we take the seven most important of the twenty groups of 
companies whose affairs for a period of thirty years were the 
subject of Wagon’s analysis, it appears that out of the total 
net receipts available for distribution, which he calls “ company 
gain,” the proportion going to the mere shareholders as such 
was about 70 per cent., 30 per cent. remaining as the earnings 
of active management. Kdrdésy’s analysis, though not taking 
precisely the same form, appears to lead to a substantially 
similar result; and both approximately agreeing with what 
has been suggested as the result of the outstanding figures for 
the United Kingdom, we may reasonably take it that in the case 
of company businesses the earnings of active management are 
not far from one-third of the total gain. The total gain, as we 
have seen, being about £277,000,000, the earnings of active 
management may be taken as about £84,000,000. To this must 
be added the interest on the capital of mere investors in so far 
as their investments represent savings from the product of their 
own past efforts; and as about half the company capital existing 
has been created within the last eighteen years, the investment 
income arising from their own saved earnings will, to say the least 
of it, be not less than £60,000,000. If we apply, then, these rough 
estimates to the official figures which have been already tabulated 
here, we shall get the following amended statement, 
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Out of a net assessed income which (if we take account of 
the official deductions only) amounted, according to the latest 
available report, to £848,000,000, the earned portion, or the 
portion due to the efforts of the present generation, is approxi- 
mately made up thus: 


ROUGH CLASSIFICATION OF EARNED AND INHERITED INCOMES 


EARNED BY PRESENT GENERATION INHERITED FROM LAST GENERATION 
£ £ 

Professional men and em- Rent of agricultural lands 31,000,000 
ployees js é - 203,000,000 Rent of building-sites . 35,000,000 

Private business . - 116,000,000 Rent of inherited buildings 54,000,000 

Rent of buildings erected Government stock, home 
by the present genera- and foreign, &c. . : 80,000,000 
tion . : , : 52,000,000 Interest on inherited com- 

Interest on company in- pany investments . 133,000,000 
vestments made out of eS 
earnings of the present See 
generation . ‘ ‘ 84,000,000 

Earnings of active head 
of companies . , 60,000,000 

£515,000,000 


These figures being provisionally accepted, it will appear 
that about 14 per cent. of the entire income of the nation is 
income handed on from the past generation to the present in 
the form of profits, rents, or dividends, and that of this sum 
about 80 per cent. arises from houses and from businesses of 
one kind or another. 

Now it may be reasonably contended, as an abstract proposi- 
tion, that inherited income is justly amenable to a tax in excess 
of what is imposed on incomes earned by living persons, though 
even this proposition is liable to be qualified by the fact that in 
most cases such income is distributed in comparatively small 
portions as supplementing the earnings of persons engaged in 
active work, and also by the fact that it pays, under the form of 
death duties, an enormous super-tax in virtue of its peculiar 
character already. But the principal point to which in these 
few pages it is desired to draw attention is that, according to 
the principles of Mr. Lloyd George and his friends, not only is 
unearned income thus super-taxed twice over, but more than 
half of what is really earned by the efforts of living persons is 
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threatened with a super-tax as though it were unearned and 
inherited. A super-tax of this kind is, in so far as it is effective, 
a direct attack on the process to which every increase in the 
prosperity of the country is due, and which alone provides any 
employment whatever for the new hosts of workers who are 
yearly added to the population. Mill saw this clearly enough 
when he pointed out that any special taxation placed on the 
profits of industrial capital was always in danger of developing 
into a penalisation of that act of saving which it ought to be the 
object of every state to encourage. It may also be added that 
it is one of the most powerful of the causes which directly or 
indirectly bring about a rise in prices, thus manufacturing 
hardships with one hand whilst professing to alleviate them 
with the other. 


W. H. MAttock 


A PROTECTED PARTY FOR CANADA 


In the big hall of Euston station on a fine morning early in June, 
a group of girls wearing purple bows on their jackets were awaiting 
the arrival of the Matron, who was to conduct a party of fifty out 
to Canada. Thinking that it might be useful to get first-hand 
information as to how these parties were managed, because I had 
been asked about them by girls wishing to go to the Dominion, 
I had attached myself to a second-class one, signing a paper 
to the effect that I would obey the Matron in charge, pinning 
a purple bow on my coat, and lavishly decorating my baggage 
with labels on which were purple anchors. At last Miss North, 
alert, businesslike and with a kindly humorous face, made her 
appearance, and every girl felt at home with her at once as 
she shepherded us into the Liverpool carriages reserved for the 
Anchor party. The instructions sent to us beforehand, detailed 
though they were, had not mentioned the necessity of providing 
lunch for the train, and though the Matron distributed buns to 
those who had brought nothing, they were a poor substitute for 
the more substantial food needed by girls who had had breakfast 
at a very early hour. 

Excitement, however, is a sustaining force, and it reached its 
climax when we found ourselves boarding the second-class steamer 
Calabria, where we had a hunt to find our respective cabins and 
luggage. There were over five hundred second-class and nine 
hundred third-class passengers, so the boat was filled to its 
utmost limit, and the members of our party were put in batches 
of four into the smallest cabins that it has ever been my fate to 
occupy, provided with no seat of any kind and only one washing 
basin. 

Three nice girls were my room-mates, and it was with much 
difficulty that their trunks and my “ grip” and hold-all were 
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stowed away in the limited space, and I often had cause for con- 
gratulation that owing to my luggage being so modest I was saved 
the exertion of dragging a box from under the lower berth when- 
ever [ wanted anything. Miss North had fixed 7 a.m. for our 
breakfast hour (as there were so many passengers there were two 
relays for each meal), and we always had a scramble to be ready 
in time, most of our dressing having to be done in our berths, as 
it was impossible for more than one of us to stand on the cabin 
floor at the same moment. 

It was a beautiful evening as we steamed out into the Irish Sea, 
and all went to bed in good spirits as there seemed every prospect 
of a fine crossing. We were soon undeceived, for in the morning 
we awoke to a heavy roll, and the next three days were a period 
of suffering to most of us, and showed of what stuff the girls were 
made. The good sailors were most kind to the bad ones, among 
whom, alas, I have to count myself, and I can bear grateful testi- 
mony to the welcome offices of many a Good Samaritan who 
piloted my staggering footsteps up and down the slippery decks. 
Miss North was indefatiguable in cheering upevery one,and though 
she said that she was by no means a first-class sailor, she was here, 
there and everywhere, visiting the invalids in their cabins, giving 
an arm to some sea-sick girl, always bright and winning golden 
opinions from her charges. 

On the fourth day things greatly improved, and I began to 
take an interest in my fellow travellers. J shared a cabin with a 
trained nurse on her way to a post at Edmonton, where she had 
brothers already settled ; a stenographer, very sea-sick and 
patient, bound for Toronto, and a girl who played the violin, and 
was going as governess to a family in Saskatchewan. This latter 
had brought with her a big parcel of letters written by many 
friends in England, each epistle fastened up in a blank, un- 
addressed envelope, the idea being that she would open a “ surprise 
packet,” as it were, every day. ach morning before she left her 
berth she would read her letter, often giving us extracts from it, 
and telling us what a comfort the packet was to her when she felt 
lonely and homesick. 

There were two members of our party who took my fancy 
particularly, both being of the type that ought to succeed in a new 
country. One of them, whom I will call Miss Weston, flattered 
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me in a vulnerable part by quoting largely from A Home-help 
in Canada, a book that she regarded as a kind of vade mecum. 
She was a tall, gallant-looking girl, bent on seeing the world, a 
passionate lover of horses, and was resolved to trust to her luck to 
get a post as home-help on a ranch in horse-breeding Alberta. 
The other girl, Miss Brown, endowed with a charming face, had 
engaged herself for a fruit-picking job to commence with ; but as 
she could do stenography, had a turn for mechanics, understood 
cooking, and possessed a beautiful contralto voice I hoped that 
she would go far in the Dominion. 

Six or eight of the party had bound themselves beforehand 
for this fruit-picking business, and gleefully told me that they 
expected to make a good thing out of the three months’ engage- 
ment, as they understood that the slowest worker could earn 
two dollars a day. 

I trusted that the venture would be a success, but knowing 
something of the conditions of life in Canada, I was doubtful, and 
resolved, if possible, to look up the girls later on. Of course I did 
not wish to discourage them, so merely mentioned the necessity 
of mosquito veils, for in the part of British Columbia to which 
they were going these horrible pests abound in myriads, as I 
had found to my cost a couple of years previously. 

There was something profoundly moving to me in this big 
party of girls, most of whom had “ burnt their boats ” behind 
them, and with the spirit and energy of true pioneers, were going 
to make a start in life in a new country. All were full of hopes 
that, alas, might often be disappointed, and all were filled with an 
enthusiasm that one fervently hoped might not be crushed out 
of them when they were “ up against ” conditions that would be 
hard and sometimes even ruthless. 

I told them to expect a struggle at first, and to make up their 
minds to endure six months or even a year of home sickness and 
bewilderment before they found their niches in the Dominion. 
But I was glad to be able to modify this gloomy view by telling 
them about some of the girls helped out by the “‘ Colonial Intelli- 
gence League for Educated Women,” * on behalf of which I was 
travelling as an honorary delegate. At least ninety-eight per 
cent. of those who had gone to Canada under its auspices were 

* Office, 36 Tavistock Place, London, W.C, 
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successful and happy in the land of their adoption, as their 
grateful letters to our office amply testified. 

One special feature of our operations was the starting of 
voluntary committees all over the Dominion, a network of helping 
hands, as it were, held out to the newcomers when they had 
crossed the Atlantic. The League has good reason to be grateful 
to these ladies who assist the girls to find work, keep in touch with 
the London office about openings in their respective towns, and 
show their sympathy in many practical ways. 

During the bad weather the married men on board showed up 
splendidly, looking after their children and very attentive to their 
wives, most of whom had suffered much from sea-sickness. I 
pointed this out to one of our party who had never a good word 
to say for the stronger sex, and I warned her that she would not 
get on in a country where men were greatly in the majority if 
she aired her opinions too openly in the Dominion. 

There were no free seats on deck, and every one had to pay 
three shillings for a chair for the voyage, or sit indoors, one 
result being that the small library and ladies’ room were always 
crowded to suffocation. The saloon was seldom free of stewards 
laying tables, as there were two sittings for each meal, and I felt 
sorry for a young Galician girl clad in a thick coat and with a 
pink muslin scarf over her beautiful hair, who wandered about 
the deck like an unquiet spirit. I made friends with her on finding 
her taking a rest in my chair one day, and she poured out her 
story to me in very imperfect German. She was only sixteen 
and had travelled with her cousins from distant Galicia to Liver- 
pool, where they had put her on board the Calabria. She said that 
she had wept much and was very lonely, as no one on the steamer 
could speak German, and my man-hating friend, another lady and 
myself subscribed to get her a chair as near us as possible. [intro- 
duced her to it, and explained the matter in picturesque and, 
as I trusted, intelligible, fashion. “ You are a lonely bird,” 
I said, “‘and here is your nest.” Rather to our chagrin the 
“lonely bird ” did not take kindly to the refuge we had so thought- 
fully provided, apparently preferring to patrol the decks un- 
ceasingly. 

About this time we had fears that the voyage would be unduly 
lengthened. One of our engines broke down, and we had to stop 
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for some hours in mid-ocean while an examination took place, 
and during the rest of the day the boat went slowly, as we had 
only a single engine on which to depend. On the following 
morning we ran into a thick bank of fog, and made a long halt 
with the lugubrious siren blowing at short intervals. It was 
uncanny to be shut in on all sides with a damp, white blanket, 
and to wonder what might loom out of the obscurity—it might 
be a great iceberg, as it was bitterly cold, or perhaps a steamer, 
and the passengers were all somewhat thoughtful that day. 

Miss North fulfilled my ideal of what a Matron ought to be, and 
was interested in each girl of her big party, making the shy and 
unattractive ones her special care. Some twenty years ago she 
had lived on a ranch, where she had to do without many things that 
we look upon as necessities, being in very deed a pioneer: her 
experiences and the shrewd advice she gave being eagerly listened 
to by the girls to whom she was an invaluable oracle. 

Her method of managing was to put her charges on their 
honour. They could talk with whom they chose, and the pretty 
members of the party soon began to walk the decks with masculine 
admirers, the only rule being that every one must go to their 
cabins at half-past nine. Nearly all the girls responded to the 
Matron’s kindness and were devoted to her, and the small per- 
centage who were rebellious at being sent to bed so early did 
not dare to say much, as the feeling of practically the whole 
party was against them. 

Of course third-class parties going out in the steerage cannot 
be conducted on quite the same lines, but Miss North was 
apparently equally successful with these. On one occasion she 
said that the assistant-Matron came to her to complain of the 
flirtatious way in which a certain Nelly Smith was behaving, 
but on seeing the girl she was surprised that such a dirty-looking, 
dishevelled little ‘‘ slavey ” could have the powers of attraction 
that had been attributed to her. Suddenly Nelly burst into a flood 
of tears, and sobbed out that try as she would not a single man 
ever spoke to her, and she was thoroughly miserable at this 
neglect. The Matron’s sympathy was at once aroused at such a 
hard case, and she told her weeping charge to go and wash her 
face, brush her hair, put on a clean blouse, and she would have a 
better time! As might have been expected the assistant confessed 
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later that she had mistaken the names of the girls, and that another 
damsel was the culprit. 

There were some members of our party who were going out 
to be married, and Miss North begged these to wait at the hostels 
at Montreal or Winnipeg for at least a week before they bound 
themselves irrevocably. Canada either makes or mars a man, and 
she said that more than once a girl under her care had been met 
on arrival by some dissipated-looking young fellow, who had 
evidently succumbed to drink, and that she had not always been 
able to save her charge from linking her life with that of a 
drunkard. Her theory as to the error of marrying in haste was 
not shared by a brisk young woman who accosted me on board, 
saying that she was a school-teacher and asking me where I was 
going. When I said that Winnipeg would be my first halt she 
remarked, “‘ Oh, that’s far the best place to goto. There are such 
lots of farmers round there that you can get married as soon as 
you leave the train.”” She was quite surprised that I demurred at 
this haste, and explained further, ‘‘ But it’s a splendid thing! 
They want wives badly and are very well-to-do, and such smart 
fellows ! ” 

The weather got very cold as we sighted Newfoundland—in 
fact we had not a single warm day from the time we left England 
until we reached historic Quebec. From here we steamed slowly 
up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, our course marked by stakes to 
which fir branches were fastened, and the entire route thickly sown 
with light-houses, so great is the danger of running aground. 
Smoke and chimney-stacks heralded the largest city of the 
Dominion, and we landed that evening, and had a weary two to 
three hours grappling with our luggage and seeing that the 
‘checker ” told off to the Purple Anchor party, labelled all the 
boxes to their respective destinations, giving the duplicate tags 
to their owners. 

Some of the girls stopped in Montreal for good, a detachment 
went on to Toronto, and the thirty-five who were left were divided 
between the Women’s Hostel and a Canadian Pacific Railway 
car for the night. I betook myself to a hotel, my room being 
preferable to my company, and next morning, after depositing 
my thick coat and steamer rug at a shop to await my return in 
the late autumn, I joined the others at the station. 
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The agreement with the railway authorities was that the party 
should be provided with a new “Colonist” or a “ stripped 
Tourist *’ car for the five days journey across the continent, 
the girls being taken at “ Colonist,” 7.e. third-class fares. 
‘Tourist ’’ corresponds to our second-class, and we were assigned 
an antiquated car of this description without any cushions. When 
I grasped that there were only two washing-basins for the entire 
party, that there were no wire-gauze frames to keep out the 
clouds of dust when the windows were opened, and that the 
cooking stove was too decrepit even to bake potatoes, I saw that 
we were in for some discomfort. 

At first the confusion was great, as “ grips,” hold-alls, sacking- 
covered mattresses and pillows were being pushed into the car in 
hot haste, and piled one upon another in a seemingly inextricable 
mass, the trucks of hand-baggage and bedding arriving un- 
accountably late. When the train drew out of Montreal it looked 
as if we should never find our own possessions, and there was a 
loud chorus of lamentation from girls who believed that their 
belongings had been left behind. It took some time to turn chaos 
into order, but finally we discovered that nothing had been lost, 
and seated ourselves four in each section with our hand baggage 
piled on the berth above, and it was pointed out to us how much 
more easily we could have settled down had we been burdened 
with less ¢mpedimenta. 

The first part of our journey lay through homelike scenery 
lovely in its spring foliage. We saw fenced-in fields in which 
cows and horses were feeding on the lush grass, and passed 
substantially built farmhouses with pigs and poultry roaming 
in their yards. But the charred tree stumps dotted about 
the fields were witness how lately man had been wrestling 
with Nature and forcing his livelihood from the all-pervading 
forest, and again and again I saw pastures separated from 
one another by an unusual boundary of roots of sturdy trees, 
bearing eloquent testimony to the tremendous labour that 
had gone to the making of these homesteads. Ottawa was passed, 
and the party gazed with delight at the fine group of Parliament 
buildings situated picturesquely on a bluff overhanging the river, 
the girls realising that here were framed the laws of this wonder- 
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Later on we came to a land of forest, small firs and aspens 
being crowded together on a thin soil that hardly covered the 
grey rock that cropped out everywhere. Here were no fields for the 
farmer, and the floating logs on stream and lake showed that we 
were in the domain of the lumber-jack. But long before this we 
became very hungry and warmly welcomed the advent of our 
first mealin the car. There was no confusion of any kind. Miss 
North selected four girls to act as cooks and waitresses, and the 
rest of us sat in our sections, having placed the tables in position. 
Enamel plates and cups, together with knives, forks and spoons, 
were dealt out, and then appeared cold beef and crisp fried potatoes 
(bought ready cooked), salad, bread, bananas and biscuits; lime- 
juice being handed round to mix with the indifferent water. Our 
deft waitresses cleared everything away before they satisfied their 
own hunger, and as we are on the subject of food, I noted down at 
the time that we had afternoon tea with cake and biscuits at four 
o’clock, while eggs, bread and butter and strawberries composed 
oursupper. The prudent members of the party wore aprons, as we 
soon found that the lurching of the train was apt to tilt the contents 
of our plates into our laps when we were feeding. 

It may be of interest to state that for these excellent meals a 
girl going right through to Vancouver, a five days journey, was 
charged only a pound, while those who, like myself, were not 
travelling so far, paid in proportion. As it is hardly possible to 
get a meal with meat in the restaurant car for less than a dollar, 
(4s. 2d.), it will be understood what a boon it is to a newcomer to 
belong to a “ protected party,” though any one with some 
experience of the country can buy a basket of food at Montreal, 
and supplement it at the railway restaurants. 

Our chief discomfort on the journey was the impossibility of 
keeping clean. As no gauze blinds had been provided, it was 
choice of open windows and dirt, or cleanliness combined with 
. suffocation, and in that hot weather we voted solidly for the 
first alternative, our caps and motor veils being but a poor 
protection against the clouds of dust from the soft coal used in 
the engines, and from the sandy soil on which the line was laid. 
In spite of this the girls were in the best of spirits, and aroused 
so much interest in one of the conductors that he did some mild 
conjuring for our amusement during the afternoon, showed us 
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card tricks, and asked us riddles. It occurred to me that folks 
at Home would be rather surprised if some kindly guard attempted 
to entertain them in this way while travelling. 

After we had had supper we all prepared for bed. The stiff 
seats had to be dragged together, the shelves above them let 
down, and we now had experience of the bedding for which we 
were charged ten shillings a head. I was privileged to have a 
section to myself on which I laid the narrow, sacking-covered 
mattress stuffed with hay and a small pillow of the same materials, 
both having pink sateen on one side, and I pinned up a scarlet 
sacking curtain to the edge of the shelf above my head. As no 
blankets were provided, we made shift with rugs and coats and 
needed all our coverings as the nights were cold. Personally I 
slept fairly well, though in the morning I found that I had slipped 
off the corrugated mattress and was lying on the leather of the 
section which was hard as a board. 

Every day we halted two or three times, and it was pleasant to 
take a brisk walk up and down the platform, some of our party 
were being nearly left behind on one occasion in their anxiety 
to get ice-creams. “All aboard!” had been called out, and the 
train was moving off when the girls raced up holding wafer cones 
full of cream, and luckily jumped on to the steps of the car just 
in time. Certainly they had no wish to share the fate of some 
of the members of another Anchor party who, we were told, got 
left behind at a small depot late in the evening, and were locked 
up in the waiting-room by the stationmaster until the train came 
by at the same time the next day. 

Some of our girls walked through the different carriages of 
the train and when they saw the “Colonist” cars filled 
with immigrants of many nationalities, were thankful to be 
members of a “ protected party,” as it would be a most disagree- 
able experience for an Englishwoman to travel alone in such mixed 
company. An elderly lady made her appearance one evening in 
our midst saying that she had an ambition to take the post of 
Matron to a party, and, as if to prove her fitness for the task, 
narrated to us a string of mishaps that had befallen her since 
she left England, and which certainly would not have occurred 
had she taken ordinary precautions or consulted any Canadian 
Pacific Railway official. She wound up her story by exclaiming 
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triumphantly, “‘ And now I feel that I can chaperone any party 
to Canada!” I should have been sorry to have travelled with 
any one so haphazard, for under her care we should probably have 
suffered starvation, and her words showed us more clearly than 
ever how grateful we ought to be to Miss North, whose good 
management had reduced to a minimum the irksomeness of the 
journey. 

After a couple of nights Winnipeg was reached, and I left the 
party with regret and many good wishes for the success of its 
members. 

Although the principal objects of my tour were to look up as 
many as possible of the girls who had gone to Canada under the 
auspices of the “ Colonial Intelligence League” and to get friends 
for them in the Dominion, yet I managed later on to come across 
various members of the Anchor party. A poultry-expert and 
her sister were happily settled on Vancouver Island, one 
giving instruction on a Women’s Farm where the other was a 
student ; gallant Miss Weston had found her way to a ranch 
where she had riding and an outdoor life, and in a letter she wrote 
to me were the following words about her employers: “ They 
treat me exactly as if I were a younger sister come out from 
England to help them.” The sea-sick stenographer got a good 
post with double the salary she had earned in England, and when 
we sat together over a friendly cup of tea some months after I 
had parted from her at Montreal, she was full of enthusiasm about 
Canada and its people, saying that she was able to lay by money 
every month, and had never felt in such good health in all her life. 

The fruit-picking party did not fare so well, and their experi- 
ences confirmed me in the opinion that girls raw to Canada and 
unused to the local conditions, should not be encouraged to 
undertake this work. On their arrival at the fruit-ranch some of 
the girls were housed in a wooden shed, but five of the party 
slept in two tents. As these latter had no “ flies,” and the 
bedding was laid on the wooden floor, no bedsteads having been 
provided during the first week, it may be understood that in the 
heavy late June rains of that year the canvas soon got soaked. 
One of the girls contracted such bad rheumatism from the damp 
that she was obliged to leave, and I ran across her by chance in 
a little hotel where she had got the post of waitress under a kind 
landlady and was thankful to have escaped from the farm. She 
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told me that during the first week the tent-party had no access 
to a stove, and were obliged to depend for their cooking on two 
small kettles with spirit lamps which they had brought with them 
from England. 

Of course no fruit could be gathered during the rain, and as 
the girls were engaged for piece-work and had to buy all their 
food except fruit, milk and potatoes, they soon saw that they 
could not make the money that they had anticipated. When the 
weather became fine there were other drawbacks to the life. First 
and foremost were the mosquitoes that battened on the new-comers 
from the Old Country, one girl having a near escape of blood 
poisoning. “Our legs looked like tree-trunks, they were so 
terribly swollen,” said one of my informants, “and you would 
have shuddered to see our faces, for the blood ran down our 
cheeks, and as we were not allowed to wear gloves, our hands 
became a mass of bites.” Another added to the tale by saying 
that sleep was well-nigh impossible, as the insects swarmed into 
the shacks and tents at night and feasted on their weary victims, 
while the warmth of the bedclothes inflamed afresh the former 
bites. ‘* Well, barring the mosquitoes, how did you like the life, 
and how much money have you earned?” I enquired of various 
of my friends, and the answers were not encouraging. 

If any of my readers imagine that fruit-picking in British 
Columbia is a kind of delightful picnic, let them remember that the 
girls are supposed to work for ten hours a day, and all agreed that 
only the swiftest pickers could earn two dollars by exceptionally 
hard work. Added to this the workers had to get up early to 
make breakfast, hurry back at midday to get some food, and, when 
thoroughly tired out at six o’clock, they were obliged to cook, 
perhaps do some laundry work, mend rents in their clothes, and 
soon. They found the prices of food at the little store very high— 
in fact the six girls I interviewed, assured me that after three 
months’ strenuous labour among strawberry beds and raspberry 
canes they could only hope to clear £5 to £6, an absurdly 
small sum for Canada. Another drawback to the occupation is 
that it leads nowhere, and the girls were unable to find out 
about posts while they were at the farm, as they were virtually 
cut off from the world. 

I had an object-lesson in this in the person of Miss Brown, 
my board-ship friend, who, in spite of her many qualifications, was 
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vainly seeking work in Vancouver when I found her, and she had 
been so unwell from mosquito bites that her beautiful voice had 
sunk toa husky whisper. I was just leaving the city and naturally 
felt anxious about her, so shall not soon forget my joy when the 
proprietress of my hotel, a lady well known for her kindness to 
English girls, took her into her office until she could find a post to 
her liking. 

I cannot leave the subject of fruit-picking without touching 
upon the fact that in British Columbia it is looked upon as a 
degrading occupation, much as hop-picking in the company of 
gipsies would be in England. This is because gangs of Chinese and 
Indians have done the work hitherto, and Canadians greatly 
dislike the idea of white women working side by side with 
coloured men. 

Tenquired what the girls’ experiences had been in this matter, 
as I heard that the farmer had employed Orientals. The answer 
was that they had suffered no inconvenience whatever from 
either Indians or Chinamen, save that they suspected the latter 
of getting up very early in the mornings and half stripping row 
after row of raspberry canes, thus making it much harder for the 
girls to pick the fruit with profit to themselves. 

Having visited ranches where fruit-picking and packing were 
in full swing, and discussing the matter with many workers, I 
came to the conclusion that this occupation should never be 
attempted by new-comers. But under certain conditions, such as 
obtain in Ontario, where girls are lodged and boarded, and paid 
at the rate of a dollar a day, it might be a strenuous but cheap 
holiday for women accustomed to the country, who long for 
outdoor life after many months spent in offices or in sedentary 
labour. 

After an experience of over three years, two summers of this 
period being spent in the Dominion in order to get information 
at first hand, I have come to the conclusion that there is room 
and to spare in Canada for the educated British woman, provided 
that she is given some help in finding her niche. She must, 
moreover, be of the right type, having those qualities of pluck, 
endurance and resourcefulness which belong to the race that 
owns one fifth of the globe. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


TxE shadow of a great catastrophe still broods over Canada, and 
for the time being little interest is felt in politics and politicians— 
indeed the end of a very unsatisfactory session has been received 
with a feeling of relief by a nation whose soul has been strangely 
touched to finer issues by the discipline of desolation. 

The time will soon be at hand, however, when the defiance of 
public opinion by an Opposition which has degenerated into a 
mere Obstruction will be seriously considered by the country. 
The “old gang” of the Liberal Party has used its majority in 
the Senate—a secondary Chamber which represents nothing but 
itself at the present moment—not only to prevent Canada from 
sharing in the naval defence of the Empire but also to hold up 
several measures of purely domestic importance which are regarded 
as non-political by all save a small handful of professional poli- 
ticlans who have lost touch with the rank and file of their own 
Party. Parliament has actually been controlled by a depleted 
and discredited ‘‘ machine ” run by one of those old Parliamentary 
hands who rely entirely on the “ tactics ” which, to take a British 
example, brought about the Unionist debacle of 1906. And the 
closing moments of the session have been marked by manceuvring 
on the part of the remnant of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s following which 
shows that they have lost even the sense of honour which is 
cherished even by persons infected with the ideals of cut-throat 
commercialism. There is honour among highwaymen—the latter- 
day species, say, who use railways as counters in the great gamble 
on the Wall Street board. But there is no honour among the 
byway-men of a form of Party warfare of which every patriotic 
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Canadian, whether he call himself a Liberal or a Conservative, 
is now sick to death. 

Two questions have arisen during the session which the Borden 
Administration, following the best Parliamentary precedents, 
have sought to settle by agreement between the two Parties, 
The first was the decennial redistribution of seats (under the 
British North America Act) which is a recurring result of changes 
in the population of the Dominion and in the way in which it is 
distributed in the various sections of the country. This inevitable 
redistribution (which obviously provides opportunities for “ gerry- 
mandering ’’) has always been a cause of discord between the 
Government and the Opposition. The second question was that 
of an increase in the numerical strength of the Senate which 
would give the Western Provinces, with their greatly augmented 
population, an adequate measure of representation. 

The Liberals insisted that these two questions should be taken 
together, and in the end a satisfactory arrangement was arrived 
at. Except as regards a single constituency, the matter of 
redistribution was settled by a unanimous agreement, and the 
Bill embodying it was passed by both Houses. It was distinctly 
agreed between Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier that, under 
the general arrangement, the Bill providing for the appointment 
of additional Senators should be withdrawn, and an Address 
substituted for it asking for an amendment to the British North 
America Act which should authorise the increase in the number 
of Senators. The twofold arrangement was carried out with 
absolute honesty by the Borden Administration, but the Liberal 
remnant, after obtaining every possible concession by means of 
the understanding in regard to redistribution, promptly repudiated 
the rest of the bargain. They acted like a dishonest merchant 
who, having obtained in advance the full payment for goods of 
a specific quantity and quality, substitutes an inferior commodity. 
The repudiation took place in the Senate where the Address in 
its accepted form was so amended as to provide that the proposed 
change in the British North America Act should not come into 
force until after the next General Election. By this unprecedented 
breach of faith the Liberals prevent the Government from obtain- 
ing control of the Second (or rather secondary) Chamber in the 
immediate future. 
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The Liberal journals—except those which keep some vestiges 
of independence—praise the cleverness of this discreditable 
stratagem, which will enable the Senatorial byway-men to mangle 
the Government legislative programme as they think fit until 
after the next appeal to the electorate. It is one of those victories, 
however, which are more fatal to a Party than a dozen defeats. 
In the first place, it strikes at a customary method which has 
in the past greatly facilitated the carrying out of the nation’s 
business ; again and again measures of pressing importance have 
been passed on the basis of a modus vivendi between the two 
Parliamentary Parties, which could never have been arranged 
except on the assumption that the contract would be loyally 
kept by both sides—as, indeed, has always been the case on 
previous occasions. It is not easy to estimate the evil conse- 
quences of an act which deliberately ignores the point of honour 
and puts an end to the possibility of all legislation by agreement 
in the future. Secondly, the reputation of the Liberal Party 
is fatally impaired ; in Canada, as in the Mother Country, they 
have always posed as sticklers for political morality, but are now 
revealed as supporters of the bad old adage that evil may always 
be done on the chance that good (some problematical Party gain) 
may perhaps follow. Thirdly, a drastic reform of the Senate is 
now inevitable ; the Conservatives will be able to go to the country 
with a demand for the very changes in its constitution which have 
hitherto formed a chief plank in the historic programme of Canadian 
Liberalism. It is not easy to see any emergency exit for the 
Borden Administration from the present impasse. As I read 
Canada’s written Constitution, there is no constitutional road 
out. The evidence for believing that the confidence of the country 
in the good faith and capacity of Mr. Borden and his Ministers 
is unabated seems to me overwhelming. The conviction that 
the Conservatives stand for Imperialism and the Liberals for 
“Continentalism ” was never so strong, and Canada’s mind is 
made up so far as that issue is concerned. 


2 
The question as to whether Canada’s borrowings—especially 
those of the Western municipalities—have exceeded the limits 
prescribed by prudence has been much discussed of late, and 
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recent unfortunate events in the City of London will have led to 
some slight recrudescence of unfavourable rumours. In the near 
past, no doubt, the values of real estate in the West have been 
unduly inflated, though much more so in the Western States 
than in Western Canada, and here and there a “ wind-town,” 
to use the picturesque term of the Great Plains, may have succeeded 
in getting a certain amount of immigrant capital by means of 
judiciously cooked population statistics and an exaggerated 
description of its possibilities of expansion. But, generally 
speaking, Western Canada is, and has always been, a sound 
proposition ; the agricultural territory already developed is 
ample security for very much more than has been borrowed by 
its business foce for civic improvements, and the vast areas of 
fertile farm-lands as yet occupied may be said to constitute a 
reserve fund of illimitable dimensions. Real estate firms of 
good standing treat their British clients honestly, and I have 
always found the managers of Western branches of the great 
Canadian chartered banks willing to assist with reliable informa- 
tion. The West has always known that a contented settler is 
the best emigration agent. The knowledge that a successful 
investor is its best financial agent is a later discovery, but it is 
now universally accepted as an axiom of policy by the Western 
business man who wishes to keep and extend his British con- 
nection. 

Those interested in this subject will find a little book by a 
trained investigator, which has been recently published,* of great 
value in the quest for safe investments in Western Canada. It 
is a detailed description, from the business man’s point of view, 
of the economic situation in the chain of young cities extending 
from Port Arthur and Fort William, the twin ports at the head 
of Lake Superior navigation to Victoria in Vancouver Island. 
The gist of his observations during his tour is as follows : 


The general conclusion at which I have arrived is that the British capital invested 
in the securities of the Canadian Western Municipalities has a good and sure basis in 
the valuable assets owned by these citics, that interest on debentures will be promptly 
forthcoming, and, at its due date, that the capital will be repaid. 


* Canada: The Western Cities, their Borrowings and their Assets. By Henry 
Howard. 2s. net. The Investors’ Guardian, 21 Lime Street, E.C, 
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Such a belief is not at all at variance with the opinion that a too easily obtained 
credit can hardly fail to be somewhat demoralising to an ordinary municipality. Already 
I take it that there would be less general inflation in Western Canada at the present 
time, an inflation of town lots, of cost of construction—houses, stores, railways, public 
works—of wages generally, if money from outside had been more difficult to obtain. 
The close proximity to the United States increases the fear of the spread across the 
border of the graft rampant there, unless that unpleasant spectacle has the same tonic 
influence on the Canadian City Councillors that the exhibition of the drunken helot 
had on the Spartan child. As far as I could judge, and I have more than once given 
expression to this opinion in these letters, the Western municipalities are singularly 
free from this insidious graft, but the recent disclosures as to the construction of the 
transcontinental railway show that the malady has a much stronger grasp of the country 
than was thought. 


It is to be hoped Mr. Howard’s word of warning will be heeded, 


3 


The Preliminary Report for 1913 on the mineral reproduction 
of Canada is a surprising document. The harvest of the mine 
is now second only to the product of the agricultural industries, 
having long since outstripped lumbering and fishing. The enor- 
mous increase which has taken place in Canada’s mineral output 
is shown in a statistical summary which tells us that its value 
has risen from $10,000,000 or $2 per head of population in 1886 
to $135,000,000 in 1912, or nearly $19 per head. Last year the 
total increased to $144,000,000; the increase would have been 
even larger but for a fall in the prices of copper and silver. As 
regards particular products the greatest increases are shown 
by gold (28 per cent.) and natural gas (41 per cent.), despite the 
fact that no new discoveries of great importance have been made 
and mining development has been hampered during the period 
in question by financial stringency. It is probable that in the 
near future Canada will become an important oil-producing 
country ; there can be no doubt that the West possesses untapped 
resources of great potential value. A tremendous boom in 
Canadian oil shares has naturally followed the actual finding of 
oil near Calgary. The demand for a separate Minister of Mines 
(at present the portfolio goes with that of Inland Revenue) to 
supervise the development of such valuable national assets must 
sooner or later be satisfied—the sooner the better. 


E. B. O. 
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ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of Taz Nationa Review 


Sm,—Those of your readers who are interested in the establishment of the Memorial 
to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, will be glad to learn that the 
scheme is in course of execution. It consists of two parts: the erection of a monu- 
ment in the Crypt of Saint Paul’s Cathedral; and the institution of a beneficent fund. 

The monument, designed by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., is in process of execution. 
Due notice of its presentation to the Dean and Chapter of Saint Paul’s will be given 
to subscribers and to the public. 

The beneficent fund consists of a capital sum, whose interest, together with dona- 
tions, will be applied to the relief of Naval and Marine officers of commissioned rank 
in certain circumstances. These are: need of assistance in the training of a child, 
or children; in provision of outfit for the same; need arising from sickness or acci- 
dent ; or pecuniary need. The Fund is vested in trustees; its administration, in a 
Selection Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen: Viscount Goschen, Lord 
Sydenham, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Admiral Sir Arthur Moore, Admiral Sir 
G. L. Atkinson-Willes, Admiral Sir John Durnford, the Rev. J. C. Cox-Edwards, Pay- 
master-in-Chief John Carlisle, and Mr. C. H. R. Stansfield (Director of Greenwich 
Hospital). 

The total amount subscribed to the Memorial as a whole was, on May 7 [the date 
of the General Meeting), £2850, of which the Royal Navy subscribed about two-thirds. 
Deducting the cost of the monument, and other expenses, the amount available for the 
Beneficent Fund is something over £2000. As the Fund will be permanent, so it is 
hoped that it will be steadily increased by annual subscriptions and donations ; for, 
it is the only fund in existence devoted to the particular purposes ; and such provision 
is very much needed. Those who were acquainted with the late Admiral of the Fleet 
in his lifetime, and who knew his great kindness of heart, believe that the Fund would 
have received his hearty approval. 

All communications may be addressed to Admiral Sir John Durnford, Catisfield, 
Fareham, Hants. 

In conclusion, my Committee desire me to express to you, Sir, their most cordial 
appreciation of the help you have so generously afforded them, 

I am, etc., 
L. Corz CornFoRD 
Joint Hon, Sec. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards Memorial 
May 22, 1914, 
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PRINCIPAL SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WOMEN’S SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL UNION 


Maxc# 1, 1913 to Fepruary 28, 1914. See Eighth Annual Report, 1914 


Tue Report emphasises “ the extraordinary success of the W.S.P.U.,” which we are 
told “ plays the largest and most effective part in the Suffrage movement, and apart 
from that, its brave example and the public interest it excites go far to vitalise all the 
other Suffrage organisations, of which since the W.S.P.U. began its career something 
like fifty new ones have sprung into existence. As the W.S.P.U. is the means through 
which the vote will be won, its supporters concentrate upon its service,” &c, The modus 
operandi is thus described: “ While the Government are still the primary object of 
attack by the Suffragettes, the public also are finding that it is impossible to ignore 
the question of votes for women, and that a peaceful life becomes more and more 
impossible so long as women are voteless. Apart from such property loss as they may 
sustain in this, as in others (sic) wars, civil and international, the public are now receiving 
education in the Churches, in restaurants, in theatres and elsewhere [our italics), They 
cannot get out of the sound of votes for women.” The amount collected during 
the past year is given as £36,535 15s., to which the following are oredited by 
the Report with having contributed £10 and upwards: 


£ s.d. £ ad. 
Anon r A ‘ P 20 0 0 ARebel . ‘ 200 0 0 
Anon ‘ ‘ : . 100 0 0 A Rebel, per Mrs. Drummond 20 0 0 
Anon ‘ ; ; - 100 0 O ASupporter. ‘i 50 0 O 
Anon ; : ; : 50 0 O ASympathiser . é 50 0 0 
Anon ‘ ; ; . 123 0 0 A Sympathiser, per Miss 
Anon A , ; -. 100 0 0 Vibert . ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 0 0 
Anon ‘ 2 ; . 200 0 O A Well-wisher . . ; 50 0 0 
Anon ‘ ‘ ‘ . 50 0 O An Admirer of Mrs. Pank- 
Anon ‘ ‘ : ‘ 50 0 0 hurst . ‘ ‘ 50 0 0 
Anon ; i ‘ . 152 0 0 An American Futend . ‘ 40 00 
Anon ‘ : : ; 25 0 0 An American Sympathiser . 20 0 0 
Anon : ; . : 50 0 OO An American Visitor . ; 253 00 
Anon ; ; P : 20 0 0 An Anonymous Friend - 1000 
Anon . : ; ‘ 20 0 O An Australian Friend, per 
Anon ; . ? . 200 0 0 Dr. Ethel Smyth , ‘ 42 00 
Anon . 150 0 0. An Irish Friend . - 100 0 0 
Anon, Friend full ate care . 100 0 O Abraham, Miss Isabel ‘ 36 710 
Anon, Friend . Fe . 50 0 O. Alison, Mrs, ; ‘ ; 10 00 
Anon, Cardiff . ‘ ‘ 25 0 O Allan, Miss Janie ‘ - 1025 10 
Anon, pr M.D.M. . - 100 0 O Allen, Miss Jane . ‘ 1600 
A. W. : ‘ . 1000 0 O Anderson, Mrs. M. E. ‘ 10 9 8 
A Beatrice a Licence 25 0 0 Anderson, Dr. Garrett - 105 00 
A Daughter of the Empire. 100 0 0 Ayrton, Mrs, Hertha . - 128 0 0 
A Daughter of the Nation . 40 0 0 
A Disgusted Liberal sata B. G. ; ‘ : 20 0 0 
Def.) . 20 0 O Badley, Mrs. A. G. ; , 20 0 0 
A Foreign Sy mpathiser . 50 0 O Baker, Mrs. . P ; 20 0 0 
A'Friend : ; 50 0 O Barnes, Miss E. ‘ Z 10 00 
A Friend ; ; ‘ 50 0 O Beck, The Misses ° - 42 56 0 
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Bevan, Mrs. M.S... 
Billinghurst, Mrs. 
Billinghurst, Miss A. E. 
Blake, Lady - 
Blyth, Hon. Mrs. ‘ 
Boden, Mrs. M. L. . 
Bowker, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boyd, Mrs. F.C. M. . 
Boyd, Mrs. G. F ; 
Brackenbury, The Misses 
Brewster, Mrs. B. 
Brown, Mrs. Sadd 
Brown, —, Esq. 

Bulan, Miss S. 

Byron, Lady 


C. J. ‘ ; 
Cairns, Mrs. E. . 
Cameron, The Misscs , 
Cardiff : 
Dramatic 
per Miss 
Jones ‘ 
Carryer, Miss Evelyn 
Cheffins, Miss Georgina ° 
Chibnall, Mrs. B. , ‘5 
Clegg, Miss E 
Cobb, Mrs. F. E. 
Cobb, Miss O. L. 
Cochran, Miss Violet . 
Collier, Miss 
Collier, Miss C. L. , 
Collier, Miss C. L. (coll.) 
Collier, Miss F. M. 
Collier, Miss F. M. 
er). ; 
Corbett, Mrs. Vans heave ‘ 
Craig, Mrs. L. A. F. 


Performance, 
Edith Lester 


(Le 


“Deeds not Words ” 
Diplock, Mrs. E. 
Doggett, Mrs. 
Douglas-Hamilton, M 
Douglas-Reid, Mrs. 
Downing, Miss C. L 
Downing, Miss E. 
D’Oyly, Mrs. Sylvia . 
Durrant, Mrs. M. 


E. D. 

E. K. : ; 
Earl, Mrs. (coll.) 

East, Mrs. J. A. 

Ede, Dr. Frances 
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13 
102 
1500 
12 
15 
15 
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10 
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10 
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Evans, Miss E. 8. , 
* Ex-Civil Servant ” . 


Fargus, Miss Olive 

Febs, Mrs. Joseph 

Fison, Miss M. 

Floyd, Miss Lettice 

** For Mrs, Pankhutst's 8 
Licence ’ ; 

** For the Eye of a Bodkin ” 

Frank, Miss 


Garrison, Miss E. 

Gibb, Mrs. . 

Gibb, Mrs. Margaret . 

Gibb, Miss Ellison 

Gibbs, Miss L. I. 

Goodliffe, Miss (ner) (Leg 
Def.) 

Gordon, Miss D. ‘ 

Gordon, Miss Dorothea e 

Gow, Mrs. Mearns 


' Graham, Miss E. M. S. 


Grant, Mrs. Cyril 
Grieve, Mrs. John 


Haig, Miss Evelyn Cotton 
Harben, Mrs. H. D. . 
Harben, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Hargreaves, Mrs. H. M. 
Hart, Mrs. ; 
Haverfield, Hon. _— 
Heal, Miss Alice 

Heal, Miss Juliette 
Heather, Mrs. 

Hendersen, Mrs. L. 
Henderson, Miss 

Heyland, Miss . 

Hockin, Miss Olive 
Hodgson, —, Esq. 
Hooper, Miss F. M. 

Hope, Rev. H. K. 
Hopper, Miss Alice E. 
Hughes, Miss M. E. E. 
Hull, Miss Edith ; 


” 


“Tn Memoriam 
Ivory, Mr. and Mrs. 
(Leg. Def.) 


James 


Johnson, Mrs. § ‘ 
Jones, Mrs. Annie, B.S. ‘ 
Jones, Miss Annie ‘ 
Jones, 


Miss V. Key 
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Joseph, Mrs. Leah. : 26 
* Justicia ” ‘ . ‘ 70 
, a * ; 103 
Keily, H. A., Esq. 10 
Kent, Mrs. K. 15 
Langley, Miss E. J. 24 
Lawrell, Mrs. E. A. 10 
Lawrence, Miss M, 20 
Leah, Mrs. K. C. ; 14 
Lehmann, Mrs. C. E. 20 


Lehmann, Mrs., and Son . 15 


Leighfield, Miss M. 10 
Le Lacheur, Miss D. de J. 110 
Le Lacheur, Miss E. K, 65 
Lely, Lady . 13 
Levy, Mrs. Wolfe 10 
Lewisohn, The Misses 20 
Lilley, Miss K. 29 
Lilley, Miss Louise 26 
Littlejohn, Mrs. M. J. 10 
Lovegrove, Mrs. C, 10 
Low, Miss Maria ‘ 11 
Lowe, Miss L. C. ‘ 11 
Lowy, Mrs. Henrietta 65 
Luscomb, Mrs. H. 8S. . : 41 
Lynn, K. F. Esq., F.R.C.S.1. 10 
Macdonald, Miss L. 11 
Mackworth, Mrs. M. H. 37 
MacMunn, Miss N. E. 15 


Mansel, Mrs. M. (per) (Leg. Det 161 
Margesson, Miss I. 
Marshall, Mrs. E. K. . . ll 
Martin, Miss A. P. 
“Mary ” ; ° 
McKirdy, Mrs. R. (coll.) 
MeNeill, Miss A. L. 


Menzies, Miss M. 11 
Merryweather, Mrs. 22 
Methven, Miss J.C. . 60 
Millett, Miss Bertha . 13 
Mitcalfe, Miss C. 11 
Mitchell, Mrs. ll 
Montgomery, Miss M.A. 20 
Morris, Mrs. Julie 12 
Mort, Mrs. L. 20 
Murdoch, Miss M. B.. ll 
Murray, Miss H.M. (coll.) 14 
Murray, Dr. Flora 10 
Neave, Miss Nelly. , 50 
Northern Sympathisers . 50 
Nuthall, Mrs. A, 10 
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16 0 
0 0 
9 0 
2 6 
15 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
16 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0O 
10 0 
3.3 
0 0 
1 4 
0 0 
16 6 
10 0 
ll 0 
0 0 
10 0 
0 0 
4 0 
2 6 
18 6 
0 0 
5 0 
17 6 
3.0 
0 0 
2 6 
12 0 
0 6 
20 
2 0 
13 6 
15 6 
10 O 
9 6 
0 0 
5 6 
0 0 
0 0 
13 3 
0 0 
i2 0 
0 0 
0 0 


£ 
Paget, Mrs. Lucy. 10 
Pankhurst, Miss Christabel, 
by her pen ; 50 
Parker, Mrs. Saville . 24 
Parr, Mrs. Mary 11 
Parsons, Lady 17 
Paterson, Mrs. M. — 31 
Payne, Miss Dorothy 31 


Phipps, Mrs. E. F. ; 
Pillans, Miss H. M. . . 51 


Pole, Miss H. J. ? 15 
Pott, Mr. and Mrs. R. 100 
Pratt, Mrs. ‘ ll 
Puller, Mrs. Kate r 25 
Robertson, Mrs. Flora F 1l 
Robins, Miss Elizabeth 10 
Robinson, Mrs. H. M. 10 
Roe, Miss Grace 18 
Ross, Miss E. B. . 10 
Russell, Hon. Mrs. Masiien 10 
Russell, Mrs. 42 
S.E.R.T. 20 
Sacré, Mrs. M. B. . 15 
Salés, Mme. A. M.J. . 10 
Sanders, Mrs. Beatrice 10 
Sanders, Mrs. Beatrice (per) 

(Leg. Def.) ‘ : 63 
Saunders, Mrs. H. C. . 163 
Scholefield, Miss M. M. 14 
Selous, Mrs. A. H. 21 
Sheppard, Dr Amy 10 
Singer, Mrs. A. 12 
Singh, Princess fuphia 

Duleep 51 
Sloane, Miss H. 10 
Smith, Mrs. F. E. 11 
Smith, Mrs. M. M. 13 
Smith, Miss A. Connor 231 
Smith, Miss G. Connor 10 
Smithwick, Mrs. C. W. 11 
Smyth, Dr. Ethel ; 49 
Smyth, Dr. Ethel (coll. 18 
Smyth, Dr. Ethel (per) 20 
Sotheran, Miss B. ‘ 55 


Sotheran, Miss F. ; : 55 


Stewart, Miss- ; 10 
Stewart, Miss Petrina, the 

late (legacy) . 30 
Strangways, Miss S. G. 10 
“ Suffragette ” extra on 20 
Swan, Miss Vera ; 105 
Sykes, The Hon. Mrs. ‘ 10 
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Wedgwood, Miss C. 
Wedgwood, Miss E. 
White, Mrs. : 
Wickham, Miss Joan . 
Williams, Mrs. Sydnc: 
Wilson, Miss E. 


Terrero, Mrs. . ‘ 
Thomas, Mrs. D. A. 
Thompson, Miss E. 
Tite, Miss Constance 
Tuke, Mrs. M. 

Turle, Miss S. A. 
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Wittgenstein, Fraulein K. . 


Verden, Mark, Esq. . ‘ Wolseley, Lady ‘ 
Vickermann, Miss N. ' : Wylie, Miss I. A. R. . 


Wainwright, Miss A. R. C.. 
Walton, Miss Olive 

Ward, Miss A. F. ° F p : 
Ward-Higgs, Mrs. HL . Zangwill, Mrs. E. 

Warter, Miss M.A. t 

Watson, Miss Isabella ; 36 American Tour — Mrs. 
Webbe, Mrs, A. J... : Pankhurst 


Yates, Mrs. C. . 
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